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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

Social  Security  Board, 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  15,  1936, 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  section  704  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  the  first  annual  report  of  the  activities  of  the 
Social  Security  Board,  covering  the  period  from  its  establishment 
through  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1936,  and  in  certain  particulars 
through  the  present  date. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

John  G.  Win  ant,  Chairman. 
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FOREWORD 

SECURITY  FOR  A  PEOPLE 

An  attempt  to  find  security  for  a  people  is  among  the  oldest  of 
political  obligations  and  the  greatest  of  the  tasks  of  a  state.  The 
Declaration  of  Independence  sets  down  as  self-evident  the  right  of  a 
people  "to  provide  new  guards  for  a  future  security."  The  avowed 
object  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  "to  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity." 

But  what  is  security?  It  is  no  blessing  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 
It  is  no  gift  of  the  government  through  a  single  legislative  act.  It  is 
no  abstraction  too  nebulous  for  definition.  Security  begins  with 
bread  and  butter.  But  a  mere  subsistence  is  no  security  for  the 
American  citizen.  The  Nation  is  rich  in  natural  resources ;  it  possesses 
a  developing  technology;  it  has  a  varied  abundance  of  human  capaci- 
ties to  turn  to  account.  Security  is  more  than  a  condition  of  material 
well-being.  An  opportunity  to  earn  a  living,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
community,  to  have  a  part  in  the  government  is  basic.  In  positive 
terms,  the  security  of  a  people  is  the  sum  of  the  arrangements  set  up 
by  business,  by  the  government,  and  by  society  through  which  the 
tilings  we  cherish  are  safeguarded  against  the  hazards  we,  as  individ- 
uals, cannot  control. 

Above  all,  security  is  not  static.  The  march  of  the  decades  brings 
changed  conditions.  Old  problems  have  to  be  freshly  stated,  estab- 
lished safeguards  to  be  supplanted  by  new.  But  there  is  still  the 
necessity  of  serving  a  people  in  their  lives  and  properties,  their 
liberties  and  opportunities.  As  we  have  met  the  exigencies  which 
changing  times  have  brought,  the  domain  of  security  has  been  enriched 
and  enlarged.  As  the  way  opens  ahead,  we  must  secure  its  wider 
opportunities. 

The  quest  of  security  is  a  task  for  the  whole  of  the  people.  It  must 
be  worked  out  within  a  system  which  is  distinctly  American.  That 
system  does  not  offer  the  individual  a  life  of  security.  It  grants  him 
an  opportunity  and  imposes  upon  him  the  obligation  to  find  security 
for  himself.  There  can  be  no  obligation  without  opportunity.  And 
for  opportunity  the  individual  must  look  to  private  enterprise.  Upon 
it  he  is  dependent  for  a  job,  an  income,  a  chance  to  get  ahead,  a  place 
to  put  his  savings.  If  agriculture,  industry,  and  business  are  articu- 
lated into  an  orderly  and  smoothly  running  system,  the  more  funda- 
mental part  of  the  problem  is  solved.     To  the  extent  to  which  they 
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are  not  so  articulated,  an  obligation  rests  upon  the  government. 
Agriculture  and  industry  must  be  aided  to  provide  the  opportunities 
out  of  which  the  security  of  the  people  is  to  be  created.  Thus,  the 
security  of  a  people  is  a  great  cooperative  enterprise.  The  citizens, 
the  economic  system,  and  the  government  are  partners  in  this 
national  provision. 

In  this  endeavor  the  government  has  its  distinctive  part.  Its  task 
is  to  quicken  opportunity,  to  set  up  barriers  against  industrial  shock, 
to  care  for  the  needy  for  whom  private  enterprise  cannot  provide.  Its 
policies  must  be  directed  to  all  groups  in  society.  The  nation  is  an 
intricate  organization  of  activities.  Interests,  occupations,  and 
sections  have  different  tasks  to  perform  in  a  national  economy.  The 
security  of  each  must  be  promoted  within  the  circumstances  peculiar 
to  it. 

The  Social  Security  Act  was  passed  as  a  single  measure  to  promote 
the  realization  of  this  broad  aim.  Its  meaning  and  significance  are  to 
be  discovered  in  its  relationship  to  the  society  it  serves.  It  does  not 
usurp  the  role  of  private  enterprise.  It  recognizes  work  and  a  wage 
as  the  best  security  which  the  worker  can  find  for  himself.  The  act 
provides  not  a  complete  security  in  itself  but  a  necessary  complement 
to  the  security  afforded  by  private  enterprise  and  a  complement  to 
other  measures  of  government  directed  to  the  same  end.  The  plan 
would  make  a  sorry  go  of  it  if  the  whole  burden  of  keeping  a  people 
from  destitution  fell  upon  its  provisions.  In  fact,  it  is  the  reasonable 
certainty  of  what  industry  can  provide  that  makes  it  possible  for 
government  to  undertake  its  task.  It  carries  no  threat  to  the  way  of 
individual  thrift.  On  the  contrary,  it  enlarges  the  opportunities  and 
lessens  the  hazards  of  personal  provision. 

Here  is  the  key  to  the  Social  Security  Act.  It  hedges  the  major 
hazards  of  life  about  with  safeguards  which  neither  the  individual 
alone  nor  industry  unaided  can  provide.  The  life  of  the  worker  is 
continuous.  The  income  from  his  job  obeys  the  tides  of  the  market; 
his  expenses  click  on  endlessly  with  the  clock.  This  is  the  case  for 
unemployment  compensation.  The  worker's  living  comes  from  his 
job;  yet  his  life  is  likely  to  outlast  the  skills  which  he  can  market. 
Neither  wages  nor  savings  can  be  depended  upon  to  protect  him 
against  want  in  old  age.  The  way  of  individual  provision  is  beset 
with  too  many  perils  for  safety.  This  is  the  case  for  old-age  benefits. 
A  number  of  hazards  which  no  one  can  control  lie  in  the  path  of 
every  man  and  every  woman — a  dependent  childhood,  blindness, 
disability,  the  need  for  maternity  care,  an  indigent  old  age.  This  is 
the  case  for  public  assistance  and  special  services  for  health  and 
welfare. 

We  cannot  achieve  security  for  a  nation  without  promoting  the 
security  of  the  groups  which  make  it  up.     But  interests  are  inter- 
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locked.  The  well-being  of  industry  reaches  the  farmer  in  a  more 
plentiful  supply  of  cheaper  goods,  just  as  an  increase  in  the  stream 
of  farm  income  sets  wheels  turning  and  wage  earners  to  work.  As  in 
war,  so  in  public  policy,  forces  must  be  massed  at  certain  points  of 
stress  to  protect  the  safety  of  all. 

It  is  within  this  broad  conception  of  the  security  of  a  people  that 
the  Board  has  endeavored  to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  allocated 
to  it  in  the  Social  Security  Act.  An  account  of  that  stewardship  is 
given  in  the  following  pages.  Since  this  is  the  first  report  of  certain 
activities  new  in  our  national  life,  it  has  been  considered  important 
to  outline  not  only  the  record  of  events  since  Congress  enacted  the 
measure  in  August  1935  but  also  the  ways  in  which,  in  actual  ex- 
perience, the  purposes  and  methods  set  out  in  the  act  have  been  found 
to  relate  to  past  developments  in  the  States  and  the  Nation.  Because 
of  the  widespread  public  interest  in  the  social  security  program,  the 
record  of  events  and  the  more  important  statistical  data  here  reported 
include  not  only  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1936,  but  also,  insofar 
as  possible,  the  period  through  December  15,  1936. 
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PART  I 
ESTABLISHING  A  SOCIAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM 

PROGRESS  UNDER  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

The  Social  Security  Act  was  signed  by  President  Roosevelt  on 
August  14,  1935.  On  August  23,  the  Senate  ratified  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  three  members  of  the  Social  Security  Board  as  provided 
in  the  act.  In  the  brief  period  which  has  followed  measurable  progress 
has  been  made  in  affording  greater  security  to  millions  of  American 
men  and  women.  Experience  affirms  the  value  of  the  act  as  a  means 
of  attacking  certain  forms  of  insecurity  conspicuous  in  modern  life. 

The  Social  Security  Act  may  be  summarized  under  five  headings 
which  gain  significance  when  considered  together.  First,  it  author- 
izes grants  to  the  States  for  three  forms  of  public  assistance  which 
provide  income  for  certain  groups:  The  needy  aged,  needy  dependent 
children,  and  the  needy  blind.  Second,  it  makes  possible  the  develop- 
ment of  State  systems  of  unemployment  compensation  and  authorizes 
grants  for  their  administration.  Third,  the  act  sets  up  a  nationally 
administered  system  of  old-age  benefits  for  persons  who  have  spent 
their  active  years  in  commerce  and  industry.  Fourth,  it  authorizes 
Federal  grants  for  the  extension  of  the  facilities  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  and  the  Federal  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Service  and  for  the  development  of  maternal  and  child-welfare  pro- 
grams, administered  by  the  Federal  Children's  Bureau.  Finally,  it 
levies  taxes  to  augment  Federal  revenues. 

During  1936  activities  have  been  initiated  in  each  part  of  the  pro- 
gram. On  December  15,  1936,  40  States  and  Hawaii  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  were  cooperating  in  the  provision  of  public  assistance 
for  needy  aged  persons.  Twenty-six  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia had  approved  plans  for  aid  to  dependent  children,  and  27  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  were  cooperating  in  the  provision  of 
public  assistance  for  needy  blind  persons.  By  December  15,  more  than 
10,000,000  l  gainfully  employed  workers  could  look  forward  to  some 
security  against  the  contingency  of  unemployment  through  the  ap- 
proved unemployment  compensation  laws  of  18  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  opening  of  social  security  accounts  for  an  esti- 
mated total  of  26,000,000  men  and  women  was  well  under  way.     Ap- 

1  On  Dec.  31,  1936,  a  total  of  35  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  had  unemployment  compensation 
laws,  with  an  estimated  coverage  of  18,000,000. 
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proved  programs  for  maternal  and  child-health  services  had  been 
adopted  by  47  States  and  Alaska,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Hawaii ;  while  4 1  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  had  established 
approved  programs  for  child-welfare  services,  and  39  States  and 
Alaska,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Hawaii  had  approved  plans 
for  services  for  crippled  children.  The  program  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  was  operating  in  45  States  and  Hawaii;  in  this  instance, 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico  were  receiving  funds  under 
other  legislation.  All  the  48  States  and  the  3  other  jurisdictions 
eligible  under  the  Social  Security  Act  were  cooperating  with  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  in  the  expansion  of  public-health 
work. 

Administration  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  dealing  with  public 
assistance,  unemployment  compensation,  and  Federal  old-age  bene- 
fits is  the  responsibility  of  the  Social  Security  Board.  The  first 
approval  of  an  unemployment  compensation  law  was  granted  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  on  November  15,  1935.  On  December  20,  1935, 
the  Board  first  approved  a  State  plan  for  public  assistance  to  needy 
aged  persons,  that  of  Michigan.  On  December  23,  the  Wisconsin 
plans  for  assistance  to  the  needy  blind  and  to  dependent  children 
were  approved.  Payments  of  public-assistance  grants  to  the  States 
started  in  February  1936,  as  soon  as  funds  were  available.  In  March 
1936,  the  first  grants  were  made  for  the  administration  of  State 
unemployment  compensation  laws.  On  August  17,  1936,  an  unem- 
ployed worker  in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  received  the  first  unemployment 
compensation  payment  under  a  State  law.  With  the  cooperation 
of  45,000  post  offices,  assignment  of  account  numbers  to  persons  eli- 
gible for  old-age  benefits  was  started  on  November  24.  During  this 
period,  the  Board  has  initiated  a  research  program  to  fulfill  the  duty 
laid  upon  it  by  Congress  of  "studying  and  making  recommendations 
as  to  the  most  effective  methods  ©f  providing  economic  security 
through  social  insurance,  and  as  to  legislation  and  matters  of  admin- 
istrative policy  concerning  old-age  pensions,  unemployment  com- 
pensation, accident  compensation,  and  related  subjects." 

Coincident  with  these  rapid  developments  the  Board  also  has  been 
engaged  in  building  up  its  administrative  organization.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  are  John  G.  Winant  of  New  Hampshire,  appointed 
to  serve  for  6  years;  Arthur  J.  Altmeyer  of  Wisconsin,  for  4  years; 
and  Vincent  M.  Miles  of  Arkansas,  for  2  years.  John  G.  Winant  was 
designated  by  the  President  to  serve  as  chairman.  The  members 
of  the  Board  devote  their  major  attention  to  the  formulation  of 
policies.  Responsibility  for  administrative  and  executive  action  has 
been  assigned  to  an  executive  director.  Frank  Bane  of  Virginia  was 
appointed  to  this  post. 
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Under  the  supervision  of  the  executive  director,  the  work  of  the 
Board  has  been  divided  among  three  operating  bureaus  and  five 
service  bureaus.  The  executive  director  is  responsible  for  the  general 
supervision  of  the  work  of  the  entire  staff  of  the  Board  and  the  direc- 
tion of  the  12  regional  offices.  This  responsibility  includes  the  estab- 
lishment, coordination,  and  direction  of  the  administrative  organiza- 
tion; the  assembly,  review,  and  preparation  of  materials  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Board;  the  preparation  of  a  financial  program 
for  the  Board  and  the  control  of  financial  operations;  and  the  conduct 
of  administrative  relationships  with  the  States  and  with  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  Bureau  of  Federal  Old-Age  Benefits  is  charged  with  carrying 
out  the  administrative  duties  incident  to  the  program  established 
under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  In  discharging  its  responsi- 
bilities it  must  maintain  records  of  the  earnings  of  each  individual 
who  at  any  time  during  his  life  acquires  rights  to  benefits  under  this 
title.  It  works  in  close  harmony  with  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
and  other  governmental  agencies  with  which  it  must  cooperate  and 
upon  which  it  must  depend  for  statistical  information  and  advice. 
Through  its  representatives  in  regional  and  field  offices,  the  Bureau 
will  handle  the  initial  receipt  or  adjustment  of  wage  records,  certifica- 
tion for  payment  of  claims  to  old-age  benefits,  the  adjudication  of 
doubtful  claims,  and  matters  involving  regulations,  procedures,  and 
contacts. 

The  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Unemployment  Compensation  arise 
from  the  provisions  of  titles  III  and  IX  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
The  Bureau  is  responsible  for  making  recommendations  to  the  Board 
concerning  the  conformity  of  State  laws  to  the  provisions  of  title  IX. 
The  Bureau  examines  the  estimates  of  administrative  expenses  sub- 
mitted by  the  States  under  title  III  and  recommends  to  the  Board 
the  amounts  to  be  certified  by  it  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
grants.  When  requested,  it  gives  technical  aid  to  the  States  in  draw- 
ing up  unemployment  compensation  legislation.  It  works  in  coopera- 
tion with  State  administrative  agencies  to  aid  them  in  developing 
general  policies  and  in  working  out  methods  and  procedures  for  the 
administration  of  State  accounts,  the  training  of  personnel,  the  adjudi- 
cation of  contested  benefit  claims,  the  maintenance  of  employment 
offices,  the  preparation  of  statistical  reports,  and  the  study  of  technical 
problems. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  is  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  grants  to  States  for  old-age  assistance  (under  title  I),  aid  to  depend- 
ent children  (under  title  IV),  and  aid  to  the  blind  (under  title  X). 
It  recommends  to  the  Board  the  approval  of  State  plans  for  the  three 
types  of  aid  which  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  act.  It  exercises 
a  continuous  supervision  over  the  operation  of  State  plans  through 
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its  review  prior  to  recommendations  to  the  Board  for  the  certification 
of  grants.  The  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  is  also  called  upon  by 
States  which  have  not  as  yet  submitted  plans  for  advice  with  respect 
to  the  preparation  of  such  plans.  When  requested,  it  consults  with 
the  States  concerning  technical  problems  involved  in  the  administra- 
tion of  public  assistance;  to  this  end  it  develops  general  procedures 
and  standards. 

Five  service  bureaus  have  been  organized  by  the  Board  to  aid  in 
the  discharge  of  its  functions.  They  are  the  Office  of  the  General 
Counsel,  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics,  the  Bureau  of  Accounts 
and  Audits,  the  Bureau  of  Business  Management,  and  the  Informa- 
tional Service. 

The  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  performs  the  legal  duties  incident 
to  the  work  of  the  Social  Security  Board.  Tins  Office  prepares 
interpretations  of  the  law  with  respect  to  the  duties  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  Board,  drafts  or  reviews  all  administrative  rules  and  regula- 
tions, and  gives  legal  advice  and  prepares  memoranda  respecting 
possible  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act.  It  also  passes  on 
the  legality  of  all  contracts,  leases,  etc.,  entered  into  by  the  Board. 
It  reviews  State  legislation  submitted  to  the  Board  for  approval  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  assists  States,  at  their  request,  in  their 
preparation  or  amendment  of  State  legislation  for  assistance  to  the 
aged,  to  dependent  children,  and  to  the  blind,  and  for  unemployment 
compensation.  In  connection  with  litigation,  it  cooperates  in  pre- 
paring briefs  in  defense  of  the  various  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  and,  upon  request,  in  defense  of  some  of  the  State  acts.  It  also 
handles  initially  all  miscellaneous  litigation,  such  as  personal  injury 
suits  or  contract  claims,  which  involves  the  Board. 

The  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics  maintains  a  research  and 
analytical  service  to  promote  efficient  administration  of  the  law  and 
to  aid  in  the  formulation  of  policies  in  the  field  of  social  security. 
The  Bureau  conducts  studies  of  the  economic  aspects  of  social  security 
legislation  and  of  comparative  legislative  and  administrative  pro- 
cedures in  this  country  and  abroad.  The  Bureau  establishes  systems 
of  statistical  reporting  to  provide  current  information  on  the  various 
aspects  of  the  social  security  program. 

The  Bureau  of  Accounts  and  Audits  is  charged  with  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  a  system  of  accounting  that  will  provide  a 
control  over  all  phases  of  the  Board's  financial  operations.  This 
includes  a  system  of  accounting  for  the  appropriations  made  by 
Congress  for  the  administration  of  the  act  and  appropriations  for 
grants  to  the  various  States  and  compilation  of  the  necessary  material 
for  the  annual  budget. 

This  Bureau  is  prepared  also  to  set  up  and  maintain  general  con- 
trol accounts  of  emplo3^ees'  earnings  records   and  of  payments  of 
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Federal  old-age  benefits.  It  assists  States,  when  requested,  with  the 
initial  establishment  of  procedures  for  the  accounting  and  reporting 
of  funds  allotted  by  the  Federal  Government.  Field  audits  are  made 
of  State  expenditures  for  unemployment  compensation  administra- 
tion. This  Bureau  also  makes  audits  of  payments  by  the  States  to 
individuals  receiving  public  assistance  in  order  to  determine,  first, 
the  cost  of  administration  of  the  public-assistance  titles;  second,  the 
conformity  of.  payments  to  the  requirements  of  the  Social  Security 
Act;  and,  third,  the  share  of  the  cost  of  benefit  payments  and  of 
administrative  expenses  borne  by  the  State. 

The  Bureau  of  Business  Management  is  charged  with  the  classifi- 
cation of  positions,  selection  and  placement  of  personnel,  preparation 
of  pay  rolls,  and  maintenance  of  personnel  records.  The  Bureau  is 
responsible  for  obtaining  equipment  and  supplies  and  for  renting 
and  allocating  office  space.  It  operates  stenographic  and  clerical 
pools  to  meet  the  temporary  and  emergency  needs  of  the  bureaus  and 
to  train  new  employees  in  correspondence  and  office  procedure.  In 
addition,  this  Bureau  receives  incoming  mail,  reviews  outgoing  mail, 
files  correspondence,  handles  printing  and  duplicating,  maintains 
telephone  service,  and  arranges  for  travel  on  Government  business. 

The  Informational  Service  was  established  to  promote  understand- 
ing of  the  Social  Security  Act  on  the  part  of  the  general  public  and  of 
the  millions  of  individuals  affected  by  its  provisions.  The  Service 
supplies  information  to  employers,  employees,  and  other  groups; 
prepares  publications  dealing  with  the  act  and  the  methods  of  its 
administration;  and  answers  inquiries  regarding  the  purposes  of  the 
act  and  details  of  its  administration  submitted  by  individuals  and 
the  press. 

In  conformity  with  the  Board's  policy  of  decentralizing  its  activities 
and  its  relationships  with  the  several  State  governments,  regional 
offices  have  been  established  in  12  accessible  centers.  Each  office  is 
in  the  charge  of  a  regional  director  who  is  the  official  representative 
of  the  Board  within  the  region  and  is  responsible  to  the  executive 
director. 

These  regional  offices  provide  requisite  services  to  cooperating 
States,  coordinate  activities  of  the  Board  located  within  their  respec- 
tive regional  areas,  and  furnish  information  to  individuals  affected 
by  the  Social  Security  Act.  To  insure  the  efficient  administration 
of  State  plans  for  public  assistance  and  of  State  unemployment 
compensation  laws  and  to  aid  States  requesting  such  service  in 
setting  up  plans  of  administration,  the  Board  maintains  in  each 
regional  office  a  regional  attorney  and  a  staff  of  statisticians  and 
experts  in  public  assistance,  unemployment  compensation,  and 
old-age  benefits. 

In  addition  to  the  12  regional  offices,  the  location  of  108  field  offices 
of  the  Board  had  been  announced  by  December   15,   1936.     It  is 
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planned  to  increase  this  number  as  the  need  develops.  The  field 
offices  are  concerned  primarily  with  the  administration  of  old-age 
benefits.  Through  regional  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Federal 
Old-Age  Benefits,  who  are  under  the  general  supervision  and  direc- 
tion of  the  regional  director,  the  regional  offices  are  responsible  for 
the  efficient  operation  and  the  coordination  of  the  activities  of  field 
offices. 

Prior  to  February  11,  1936,  the  development  of  the  work  of  the 
Board  was  hampered  by  lack  of  funds.  In  spite  of  this  handicap,  it 
was  able,  through  the  cooperation  of  other  Federal  agencies,  to  assemble 
a  skeleton  staff  and  begin  activities  in  the  autumn  of  1935.  By  the 
time  funds  became  available,  its  organization  had  been  set  up  so  that 
the  work  could  be  developed  rapidly.  Special  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  selection  of  a  competent  staff  as  individuals  could  be 
recruited  and  as  the  development  of  the  program  necessitated  addi- 
tional personnel.  On  June  30,  1936,  the  staff  of  the  Board  numbered 
736 ;  on  December  15,  1936,  it  had  been  increased  to  4,189. 

The  brief  period  in  which  the  Social  Security  Act  has  been  in  opera- 
tion has  recorded  a  widespread  leveling  up  of  the  opportunities  of 
men,  women,  and  children  in  the  United  States  toward  standards 
which  few  States  had  been  able  to  attain  alone.  Orderly  provision 
of  aid  to  those  who  are  too  young  or  too  old  to  earn  soon  will  be  sub- 
stantially Nation-wide.  At  the  same  time,  millions  of  self-supporting 
men  and  women  have  gained  a  far  greater  chance  than  ever  before 
to  attain  a  steadier  income  in  their  working  years  and  an  assured 
income  when  age  diminishes  their  capacity  to  earn.  The  Social 
Security  Act  already  has  demonstrated  its  capacity  to  promote  the 
goal  set  by  President  Roosevelt — "to  employ  the  active  interest  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  through  government  in  order  to  encourage  a  greater 
security  for  each  individual  who  composes  it     *     *     *." 

THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  STATES 

Under  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  Federal  Government  has  under- 
taken to  cooperate  in  fields  of  activity  which  either  had  been  neglected 
or  had  been  carried  on  chiefly  by  States  and  local  governments.  In 
adopting  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Act,  Congress  for  the  first 
time  recognized  that  the  amelioration  of  destitution  was  a  general 
problem  within  the  sphere  of  the  National  Government.  As  a  result 
of  the  depression,  there  has  developed  throughout  the  country  a  wide- 
spread realization  of  the  need  for  permanent  measures  to  prevent 
destitution  and  promote  security. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  reliance  on  State  action  alone 
in  these  fields  often  means  postponement  and,  in  some  cases,  failure 
to  act  at  all.  The  lesson  may  be  read  in  respect  to  every  one  of  the 
categories  of  insecurity  dealt  with  in  the  Social  Security  Act.     The 
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first  State  law  for  aid  to  the  blind  was  passed  in  1898;  and  the  first 
for  aid  to  dependent  children,  in  1911.  Alaska  passed  a  law  for  aid 
to  the  aged  in  1915,  and  in  1923  State  provision  in  this  field  first  became 
effective.  Yet  in  1935  many  States  still  were  without  such  legislation. 
In  the  States  with  laws,  the  assistance  actually  provided  often  was 
meager  and  uncertain  and  was  seldom  available  throughout  the  State. 

State  inaction  in  the  field  of  social  security  was  due  in  large  part  to 
the  inadequacy  of  financial  resources.  The  demands  on  State  and 
local  appropriating  bodies  were  so  heavy  that  new  functions  could  be 
assumed  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  Furthermore,  wealth  pro- 
duced in  some  States,  or  at  least  the  resources  practicably  available 
for  taxation,  was  insufficient  to  sustain  such  a  program.  It  could  be 
established  only  if  Federal  assistance  were  available.  In  the  field  of 
unemployment  compensation  special  circumstances  deterred  action 
by  the  States,  among  them  the  fear  that  business  in  a  State  with  such 
a  law  would  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  competition  with  similar  busiDess 
in  States  where  such  a  measure  was  not  in  force. 

Under  the  systems  of  Federal-State  cooperation  contemplated  in 
the  Social  Security  Act,  the  major  share  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
administration  of  the  joint  program  rests  with  the  States.  In  adopting 
the  policy  of  cooperation,  Congress  followed  precedents  of  long  stand- 
ing. In  earlier  legislation,  Congress  had  found  numerous  spheres  of 
public  activity  to  be  clothed  with  a  national  interest ;  yet  it  had  not 
found  it  necessary  that  these  activities  be  administered  directly  by 
Federal  agencies.  It  had  rather  encouraged  and  assisted  existing 
agencies  already  established  in  the  States  but  under  conditions  which 
Congress  deemed  necessary  to  promote  the  national  welfare,  as  in  the 
case  of  interstate  highways  and  of  agricultural  education. 

In  three  aspects  of  the  social  security  program  there  was  an  imme- 
diate and  direct  record  of  past  experience  in  Federal-State  cooperation. 
The  cooperative  Federal-State  program  of  cash  grants  for  public- 
health  services  was  inaugurated  iD  1917;  for  vocational  rehabilitation, 
in  1920 ;  and  for  maternal  and  child-health  services,  in  1921.  Experi- 
ence under  these  three  programs  afforded  a  basis  for  their  permanent 
and  more  extended  form  in  the  Social  Security  Act.  The  Federal-State 
system  of  public  employment  offices  provided  a  working  basis  for  pro- 
visions in  the  act  which  deal  with  grants  to  States  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  unemployment  compensation  laws.  Experience  arising  out 
of  the  administration  of  emergency  relief  on  a  Federal-State  basis 
during  the  depression  influenced  the  provision  of  public  assistance  on 
a  permanent  basis,  with  definite  legislative  prerequisites  for  approval 
of  a  State  plan. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  Federal  Government  are  allocated  in  the 
several  titles  of  the  act;  those  of  the  States  are  fixed  by  State  legis- 
lation.    To  provide  for  public  assistance  to  certain  classes  of  needy 
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persons,  the  Social  Security  Act  authorizes  Congress  to  make  aid 
available  to  States  from  Federal  funds.  This  assistance  is  designed 
to  supplement  rather  than  to  replace  expenditures  from  State  and 
local  revenues.  The  expenditure  of  Federal  money  implies  the 
assumption  of  Federal  responsibility  to  assure  the  efficient  use  of 
funds  for  the  purposes  of  the  congressional  appropriation.  To  this 
end,  it  is  required  that  plans  for  programs  be  submitted  by  the  States 
and  approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board.  The  act  stipulates  cer- 
tain basic  requirements  for  approval  of  a  State  plan.  Except  for  these 
provisions,  all  particulars  of  the  administration  of  the  public-assistance 
titles  rest  with  the  States.  The  act  contemplates  either  centralized 
administration  by  the  State  or  local  administration  under  State  super- 
vision. In  this  alternative  the  act  reflects  the  difference  in  previous 
experience  of  the  States.  The  amount  of  assistance  and  practically 
all  the  conditions  under  which  assistance  is  granted  are  determined  by 
the  States. 

In  unemployment  compensation  the  primary  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  to  remove  obstacles  to  State  action.  This  aim  is 
furthered  by  the  provision  of  a  uniform  pay-roll  tax  on  employers 
against  which  certain  credits  are  allowed  for  contributions  made  by 
them  to  unemployment  compensation  funds  established  under  an 
approved  State  law.  There  also  is  provision  for  grants  to  States  to 
meet  the  cost  of  administering  unemployment  compensation.  To  be 
approved,  a  State  law  must  fulfill  the  few  broad  criteria  which  show  it 
to  be,  in  reality,  an  unemployment  compensation  act;  but  a  State  is 
left  free  to  establish  any  type  of  unemployment  compensation  system 
it  desires.  The  States  determine  the  rate  and  type  of  contribution, 
rate  of  compensation,  the  length  of  the  waiting  period,  the  duration 
of  benefits,  the  type  of  unemployment  compensation  fund.  In  fact, 
the  State  laws  already  enacted  vary  widely  in  many  respects,  and  the 
Nation  is  today  utilizing  the  "experimental  workshops"  to  test  many 
competing  theories  concerning  ways  and  means  of  providing  unem- 
ployment compensation. 

The  States  play  no  role  in  the  administration  of  Federal  old-age 
benefits.  Because  of  the  many  shifts  in  residence  from  State  to 
State  and  the  length  of  time  over  which  rights  to  benefits  may  accrue, 
this  phase  of  the  social  security  program  calls  for  Federal  adminis- 
tration. 

Legislative  action  on  the  part  of  the  States  indicates  a  widespread 
interest  in  the  problems  dealt  with  in  the  Social  Security  Act.  During 
the  year  in  which  the  act  became  law,  35  States  and  Alaska,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  Hawaii  passed  new  legislation  or  revised  existing 
legislation  relating  to  or  laying  a  basis  for  public  assistance  to  the 
needy  aged,  to  the  blind,  or  to  dependent  children.  In  the  period 
from  January  1  to  December  15,  1936,  some  type  of  public-assistance 
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legislation  was  enacted  in  22  States.  Between  January  1,  1935,  and 
December  15,  1936,  20  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  enacted 
unemployment  compensation  laws.  Prior  to  1935,  only  one  State, 
Wisconsin,  had  enacted  such  a  measure,  though  more  than  250  bills 
dealing  with  this  subject  had  been  introduced  in  State  legislatures 
during  the  preceding  20  years. 

Passage  of  State  acts  for  unemployment  compensation  doubtless 
has  been  delayed  by  uncertainty  as  to  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  on  the  constitutionality  of  State  legislation 
in  this  field.  The  four-to-four  decision  given  by  that  court  on  Novem- 
ber 23  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  New  York  State  Court  of  Appeals 
sustaining  that  State's  unemployment  compensation  measure.  Even 
though  the  court  divided  equally,  confidence  in  the  validity  of  such 
laws  was  immeasurably  strengthened  by  the  decision.2 

A  record  of  progress  must  consider  not  only  the  spread  of  the  social 
security  program  geographically  but  also  the  completeness  and 
effectiveness  with  which  the  various  activities  are  carried  on  within 
State  borders.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  suggestive  to  look  back  at 
the  situation  at  the  end  of  1934,  just  prior  to  congressional  considera- 
tion of  the  Social  Security  Act.  At  that  time,  only  30  of  the  51  States 
and  other  jurisdictions  had  legislation  for  old-age  assistance,  and, 
within  these,  a  third  of  the  counties  gave  no  old-age  assistance;  in 
most  of  the  counties  where  assistance  was  provided  requirements  were 
highly  restrictive,  and  lack  of  funds  resulted  in  long  waiting  lists. 
Aid  to  dependent  children  was  provided  in  less  than  half  the  local 
units  in  the  45  States  having  legislation  for  this  purpose.  In  the 
States  with  laws  for  assistance  to  the  blind,  only  two-thirds  of  the 
counties  were  participating.  It  was  this  situation  which  led  Congress 
to  require  that  a  State  plan  must  cover  all  political  subdivisions  in 
order  to  qualify  for  a  Federal  grant.  As  a  result,  all  the  plans  approved 
by  the  Social  Security  Board  are  State-wide. 

Prior  to  1935,  much  of  the  State  legislation  for  public  assistance 
depended  in  large  part  on  local  support.  At  the  end  of  1934,  14  of  the 
30  old-age  assistance  laws  provided  for  financing  wholly  from  local 
sources,  as  did  12  of  the  25  laws  for  aid  to  the  blind.  Of  the  42  State 
laws  for  aid  to  dependent  children  in  operation  at  that  time,  28  were 
financed  entirely  by  the  localities.  The  State's  share  in  support  varied 
widely  from  State  to  State.  Where  State  responsibility  was  slight  or 
wholly  lacking,  local  resources  often  were  inadequate  to  cope  with 
the  financial  load,  especially  during  the  depression.  Since  financial 
participation  by  the  State  is  required  for  plans  approved  by  the  Social 
Security  Board,  support  has  become  more  adequate  and  more  certain. 
With  additional  State  funds  and  matching  Federal  funds,  it  has  been 
possible  to  expand  previous  assistance  programs   and  to  establish 

2  On  Dec.  31,  1936,  35  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  had  unemployment  compensation  laws. 
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programs  where  there  had  been  none.  Financial  participation  by  the 
States  insures  not  only  more  adequate  funds  but  a  greater  interest  in 
standards  of  supervision  and  administration. 

During  1934,  State  and  local  governments  spent  about  $77,000,000 
for  public  assistance  to  the  needy  aged,  to  the  blind,  and  to  dependent 
children;  and,  in  addition  to  this  amount,  there  were  undoubtedly 
heavy  expenditures  from  general  relief  funds  for  the  support  of  persons 
falling  within  these  categories.  As  public-assistance  legislation  develops 
in  the  States,  some  of  the  relief  burden  will  be  transferred  to  assistance. 
The  Federal  appropriation  of  $128,000,000  for  the  three  public-assist- 
ance programs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1937,  was  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  States  would  provide  approximately 
$163,000,000  to  be  matched  by  these  Federal  grants.  On  that  basis, 
the  total  sum  to  be  expended  for  public  assistance  during  this  fiscal 
year  was  estimated  as  approximately  $291,000,000. 

Significant  changes  in  organization  have  been  stimulated  within  the 
States  by  the  public-assistance  prqvisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
The  act  requires  that  an  approved  plan  must  "either  provide  for  the 
establishment  or  designation  of  a  single  State  agency  to  administer  the 
plan,  or  provide  for  the  establishment  or  designation  of  a  single  State 
agency  to  supervise  the  administration  of  the  plan."  This  stipulation 
promotes  uniformity  of  procedure  and  administration,  equality  of 
treatment,  and  adequate  supervision  of  the  program  within  the  State. 
In  varying  degrees,  such  provisions  often  were  lacking  prior  to  1935. 
Progress  has  been  made  also  in  the  coordination  of  the  programs  for 
aid  to  the  needy  aged,  the  needy  blind,  and  to  dependent  children. 
In  most  States  the  administration  of  approved  assistance  plans  is 
centered  in  an  integrated  department  of  public  or  social  welfare. 

Another  significant  change  in  organization  was  stimulated  by  the 
provision  of  the  Social  Security  Act  which  requires  that  an  approved 
plan  provide  for  a  fair  hearing  by  the  State  or  other  central  agency  of 
any  applicant  whose  claim  to  public  assistance  is  denied.  Previously 
there  had  been  practically  no  machinery  of  this  nature.  This  appeal 
procedure  assures  just  treatment  to  individuals.  It  also  makes  pos- 
sible the  exercise  of  some  control  by  the  central  agency  over  proce- 
dures and  policy  in  the  administration  of  the  law.  A  similar  provision 
for  a  fair  hearing  is  required  before  a  State  can  qualify  for  an  adminis- 
trative grant  for  unemployment  compensation. 

A  trend  toward  integration  of  State  activities  also  is  noticeable  in 
the  field  of  employment.  Most  of  the  States  whose  programs  had 
been  approved  by  the  middle  of  December  had  placed  the  administra- 
tion of  unemployment  compensation  and  public  employment  offices  in 
the  same  agency.  Progress  in  the  coordination  of  these  two  activities 
is  encouraging.  Interest  has  been  stimulated  in  the  public  employ- 
ment service  and  impetus  given  to  the  expansion  of  the  Federal-State 
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system  of  public  employment  offices  inaugurated  under  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act  in  1933. 

The  Social  Security  Board  endeavors,  as  a  part  of  its  cooperative 
responsibility,  to  satisfy  the  requests  of  the  States  for  advice  in  the 
formulation  and  establishment  of  their  own  programs.  State  legisla- 
tures and  administrative  officers  have  been  confronted  with  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  enacting  legislation,  formulating  plans,  and  setting  up 
machinery.  Laboring  under  great  obstacles,  they  have  made  a  notable 
achievement  in  getting  the  program  under  way.  The  Board  has  sought 
to  render  every  possible  assistance  to  the  States.  It  has  realized  that 
the  immediate  necessity  for  aiding  the  needy  outweighed  considera- 
tions of  administrative  nicety.  Smoother  operation  and  more  highly 
perfected  plans  will  follow  further  experience  of  the  Board  and  of  the 
States. 

Apart  from  the  mass  of  administrative  and  procedural  questions 
pressing  for  immediate  solution,  there  are  various  basic  issues  of  Fed- 
eral-State relations  which  are  receiving  the  attention  of  the  Board. 
The  central  problems  in  Federal-State  relations  arise  from  the  division 
of  responsibility  between  the  Board  and  the  States.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  Board  to  see  that  the  broad  policies  laid  down  by  Congress  are 
followed.  The  State  authorities,  in  turn,  are  responsible  to  the  extent 
stipulated  by  the  respective  State  legislatures  for  the  execution  of 
their  related  policies.  To  fulfill  its  responsibilities  to  Congress,  the 
Board  found  it  necessary  to  establish  regulations,  a  reporting  system, 
inspectional  procedures,  auditing  and  accounting  controls,  and  other 
devices.  In  making  decisions  on  these  problems,  the  objective  of  the 
Board  has  been  to  establish  safeguards  adequate  to  protect  the  national 
interest  without  infringing  on  the  freedom  of  action  necessary  to 
State  administration — a  freedom  which,  at  least  in  its  broader  out- 
lines, is  specifically  protected  by  the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  The  Board  cannot  permit  State  agencies  to  depart  from  the 
conditions  laid  down  in  the  national  legislation,  but  it  can  so  formu- 
late its  regulations  that  these  conditions  may  be  met  with  a  minimum 
of  inconvenience.  These  major  difficulties,  arising  from  the  division 
of  authority  between  Federal  and  State  governments  in  the  conduct 
of  the  program,  will  be  resolved  through  the  evolution  of  a  sense 
of  collective  responsibility  shared  by  all  the  participating  units  of 
government. 

The  Board  has  a  broad  conception  of  its  duties.  Neither  it  nor 
the  States  will  be  satisfied  with  a  program  which  observes  merely 
the  letter  of  the  law.  Together  they  must  work  out  the  methods  of 
efficient  administration.  The  Board  considers  that  its  chief  role  in 
the  process  of  promoting  a  superior  level  of  governmental  performance 
for  the  Nation  lies  in  conducting  research  and  disseminating  informa- 
tion on  particularly  effective  practices  and  procedures  developed  in 
the  States. 
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The  development  of  State  agencies  to  administer  public  assistance 
and  unemployment  compensation  creates  numerous  indirect  prob- 
lems within  the  States.  It  is  necessary,  here,  to  call  attention  only 
to  the  more  important  of  them.  How  shall  the  assistance  programs 
be  integrated  with  the  general  public-welfare  services  of  the  States? 
What  shall  be  the  relationship  between  the  three  types  of  public 
assistance  within  the  States?  How  shall  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation agency  be  related  to  public  employment  offices  and  to 
agencies  administering  other  labor  legislation?  How  shall  the 
newly  established  agencies  for  security  legislation  be  fitted  into  the 
present  structure  of  State  and  local  government?  It  is  the  policy  of 
the  Board  to  avoid  general  judgments  on  these  issues.  When  States 
have  asked  for  advice,  the  Board  has  considered  each  situation 
individually,  basing  its  recommendations  on  the  peculiar  needs  and 
circumstances  within  each  State.  It  is  hoped  that  the  new  or  expanded 
activities  may  be  assimilated  into  the  established  State  government 
in  such  fashion  as  to  become  an  integral  part  of  the  State's  sphere  of 
responsibility. 

Closely  intertwined  with  the  problem  of  administrative  relation- 
ships between  the  States  and  the  Social  Security  Board  is  the  problem 
of  the  allocation  of  the  costs  of  the  assistance  programs  between  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government.  Many  of  the  States  are  well 
able  to  bear  their  share  of  the  cost,  while  others  confront  fiscal  ques- 
tions when  the  cost  of  participation  in  Federal-State  programs  is 
added  to  the  budgetary  requirements  of  long-established  State 
functions.  The  Board  is  conducting  studies  to  obtain  more  precise 
information  on  these  questions. 

The  Board  is  aware  also  of  the  many  and  complicated  problems 
which  face  the  States  in  their  relationships  one  with  another  in  many 
phases  of  the  social  security  program.  Questions  of  this  type  are 
raised  at  various  points  in  this  report  and  are  the  subject  of  special 
research  investigations. 

FINANCING  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

To  meet  the  cost  of  financing  the  Social  Security  Act  during  its 
first  fiscal  year,  Congress  appropriated  the  sum  of  $41,935,000,  exclu- 
sive of  funds  for  vocational  rehabilitation.  On  June  30,  1936,  dis- 
bursements had  been  made  to  the  amount  of  $28,445,292.50.  The 
comparatively  large  balance  remaining  arises  from  the  fact  that, 
although  the  response  of  the  States  to  the  social  security  program  was 
widespread,  there  were  inevitable  delays  in  some  cases  in  the  passing 
of  legislation  and  the  framing  of  plans  before  grants  could  be  paid. 
(See  appendix,  table  10.) 

Appropriations  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1937,  amounted  to 
$467,269,000,  exclusive  of  vocational  rehabilitation.    A  large  part  of 
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the  increase  over  the  first  year,  $265,000,000,  is  for  the  first  payment 
to  the  old-age  reserve  account.  The  sum  of  $142,170,000  for  grants 
for  assistance,  health,  and.  welfare  reflects  an  anticipated  expansion. 
The  appropriation  for  grants  to  meet  the  cost  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation administration  in  the  States  also  shows  a  marked  increase  in 
the  second  fiscal  year  as  compared  with  the  first.  For  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1936,  $2,250,000  was  appropriated  for  this  purpose.  For 
the  following  fiscal  year  the  appropriation  amounted  to  $29,000,000. 

For  the  first  fiscal  year  the  sum  of  $1,000,000  was  appropriated  to 
meet  costs  of  administration  of  the  Social  Security  Board ;  the  second 
year  $30,800,000  was  appropriated.  The  figure  for  the  second  year 
includes  the  sum  of  $12,400,000  to  meet  the  special  expenditures 
incurred  in  establishing  wage  records  under  the  old-age  benefits  plan. 

Up  to  September  30,  1936,  almost  $59,000,000  had  been  disbursed 
in  grants  to  States.  Of  this  sum,  more  than  $43,000,000  was  paid  to 
finance  old-age  assistance.  Grants  for  aid  to  dependent  children 
and  aid  to  the  blind  were  approximately  $5,000,000  and  $2,000,000, 
respectively.  Disbursements  under  the  Social  Security  Act  for 
maternal  and  child  health,  services  to  crippled  children,  and  child- 
welfare  services  together  amounted  to  a  little  less  than  $3,000,000; 
for  public-health  services,  about  $4,400,000.  To  these  might  be 
added  approximately  $770,000  for  vocational  rehabilitation.  On 
September  30,  1936,  $1,695,810.25  had  been  disbursed  in  grants  to 
States  for  unemployment  compensation  administration.  These 
figures  for  disbursements  represent  checks  cashed  by  the  States. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  fiscal  year,  June  30,  1936,  the  unemployment 
trust  fund  showed  accounts  for  three  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  which,  with  interest  earned,  totaled  almost  $19,000,000.  By 
September  30,  accounts  had  been  opened  for  two  more  States,  and  the 
balance  of  the  deposits  and  earnings  had  grown  to  $34,561,994.14. 
Only  one  State  had  made  a  withdrawal  from  the  fund.  Wisconsin, 
whose  unemployment  compensation  act  had  been  in  operation  for 
2  years,  requisitioned  $50,000  in  July  to  meet  future  benefit  payments. 
The  unemployment  trust  fund  as  of  December  15  showed  deposits 
by  eight  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  a  balance  which 
totaled  $55,179,571.09.  Wisconsin  had  received  $150,000  by  this 
date.     (See  appendix,  table  16.) 

FEDERAL    OLD-AGE    BENEFITS 

Title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  provides  for  the  creation  of  an 
old-age  reserve  account  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  from 
funds  appropriated  annually  by  Congress.  Section  201  (a)  provides 
that  a  yearly  appropriation  be  made  in  "an  amount  sufficient  as  an 
annual  premium  to  provide  for  the  payments  required  under  this 
title,  such  amount  to  be  determined  on  a  reserve  basis  in  accordance 
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with  accepted  actuarial  principles,  and  based  upon  such  tables  of 
mortality  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  from  time  to  time 
adopt,  and  upon  an  interest  rate  of  3  per  centum  per  annum  com- 
pounded annually."  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  directed  to 
submit  annually  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  an  estimate  of  the 
appropriations  to  be  made  to  the  account. 

The  act  also  specifies  that  the  amounts  credited  to  the  account, 
insofar  as  they  are  not  required  to  meet  current  withdrawals,  are  to 
be  invested  so  as  to  yield  at  least  3-percent  interest  -per  annum  in 
interest-bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States  or  in  obligations 
guaranteed  as  to  both  principal  and  interest  by  the  United  States. 

The  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  old-age  benefits  are 
directed  toward  the  achievement  of  three  major  aims.  Briefly  stated, 
they  are  (1)  the  payment  of  benefit  without  a  test  of  need;  (2)  the 
budgeting  of  the  cost  according  to  an  orderly  plan  which  will  effect 
a  wise  distribution  between  present  and  future  payments;  and  (3)  the 
provision  of  larger  and  more  stable  incomes  in  old  age  for  many  indi- 
viduals whose  economic  situation  has  been  notably  insecure  in  the 
past. 

The  first  objective — the  payment  of  benefit  without  a  means  test — 
is  responsible,  in  part,  for  the  limited  coverage  of  the  act  and  the  close 
link  between  benefits  and  earnings.  As  to  the  second  objective — 
effecting  a  wise  distribution  between  present  and  future  payments — 
the  financial  arrangements  of  the  old-age  reserve  account  are  intended 
to  achieve  an  adjustment  which  conforms  to  the  conditions  of  cover- 
age and  future  payments.  In  considering  the  criticisms  which  are 
frequently  leveled  against  old-age  benefits  financing,  it  is  important 
to  realize  that  the  only  practical  alternative  to  a  system  based  on  the 
reserve  principle  is  current  financing  out  of  general  taxation.  How- 
ever, under  the  latter,  the  limitations  as  to  coverage  and  eligibility 
which  now  obtain  would  not  be  appropriate.  In  other  words,  the 
question  of  whether  we  should  have  a  "reserve  system"  or  a  "pay-as- 
you-go  system"  cannot  be  decided  without  considering  the  whole 
theory  of  the  present  plan,  particularly  as  it  concerns  the  interrela- 
tionship between  earnings  and  benefits. 

The  third  general  aim  served  by  the  old-age  benefits  plan  is  to 
stabilize  and  increase  the  incomes  of  certain  aged  individuals.  In 
order  to  fit  these  benefits  into  an  existing  economic  system,  they  are 
related  to  wages  earned.  The  amounts  are  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  wage  records,  not  on  the  basis  of  need.  It  is  not  assumed  that  the 
system  will  provide  maintenance  for  every  individual  who  comes 
within  its  scope.  The  act  proposes  only  to  assure  to  each  person 
who  participates  in  industry  for  any  considerable  period  of  time  at 
least  a  minimum  income  in  old  age.     (See  appendix,  tables  7  and  8.) 
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Insofar  as  the  old-age  benefits  plan  serves  the  end  of  stabilizing 
incomes,  it  is  one  of  several  provisions  tending  in  the  same  direction, 
developed  in  connection  with  one  another  and  balancing  and  supple- 
menting one  another  at  strategic  points.  Of  these,  the  public- 
assistance  measures  are  the  most  closely  related.  Inasmuch  as  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  population  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
the  old-age  benefits  plan,  it  is  obvious  that  some  system  of  assistance 
must  supplement  benefits  if  the  dependent  aged  are  to  be  provided  for 
outside  the  general  poor-relief  system.  Supplementation  will  be  neces- 
sary also,  since  the  average  benefit  paid  in  the  early  years  will  be  lower 
than  it  will  be  in  later  years  when  recipients  have  accumulated  larger 
aggregates  of  earnings,  on  which  benefits  depend.  The  old-age  assist- 
ance provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  are  intended  to  make  pos- 
sible a  more  acceptable  method  of  aiding  those  65  years  of  age  and 
over  in  States  which  establish  approved  assistance  plans.  Allowances 
are  paid  only  to  persons  in  need;  that  is,  those  who  qualify  under  a 
means  test.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  old-age  benefits  plan  will 
tend  to  make  possible  a  higher  level  of  old-age  assistance  than  could 
be  achieved  if  it  were  not  in  existence,  since  many  individuals  who 
will  receive  old-age  benefits  otherwise  might  have  been  obliged  to  ask 
old-age  assistance.  As  the  benefit  system  matures,  a  full-time  wage 
earner  will  be  entitled  to  benefits  larger,  on  the  average,  than  the 
allowance  now  granted  an  individual  from  relief  or  assistance,  though 
there  may  be  cases  in  which  the  dependent  wife  of  a  beneficiary  will 
find  it  necessary  to  apply  for  supplementary  aid  if  she  is  without 
claim  to  benefits  arising  from  her  own  previous  employment. 

The  Social  Security  Act  was  drafted  to  provide  a  balanced  and 
comprehensive  system  for  supplementing  incomes  under  various  con- 
ditions in  such  a  way  as  to  increase  the  security  of  individuals  and  to 
mitigate  the  extremes  of  poverty  now  resulting  from  interruptions  in 
income.  If  the  monthly  benefits  are  to  serve  these  ends,  they  must  be 
regular,  predictable,  and  safeguarded  by  the  public  acceptance  of 
Government  responsibility. 

UNEMPLOYMENT    COMPENSATION 

The  financial  operations  necessary  to  the  creation  of  an  unemploy- 
ment trust  fund  in  the  Federal  Treasury  differ  from  those  involved  in 
the  old-age  reserve  account.  First,  it  is  not  contemplated  that  the 
unemployment  trust  fund  will  be  as  large  as  the  old-age  reserve 
account.  Second,  the  fund  will  be  drawn  upon  frequently  and  at 
unpredictable  intervals  by  the  States.  Third,  there  is  no  appropria- 
tion of  funds  by  the  Federal  Government.  The  sums  are  deposited 
by  the  States  and  held  in  trust.  Fourth,  the  unemployment  trust 
fund  is  held  in  separate  State  accounts  to  which  interest  earned  must 
be  credited  pro  rata. 
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Under  title  IX  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  an  excise  tax  is  levied  by 
the  Federal  Government  on  certain  employers  having  eight  or  more 
employees.  In  1938  and  thereafter,  this  amounts  to  3  percent  of  total 
pay  rolls.  Employers  may  credit  against  the  Federal  excise  tax  the 
contributions  they  are  required  to  pay  into  a  State  fund  under  an 
approved  State  unemployment  compensation  law,  up  to  a  total  of  90 
percent  of  their  Federal  tax  under  title  IX.  Employers  not  contribut- 
ing to  State  funds  under  approved  laws  pay  the  full  pay-roll  tax  to  the 
Federal  Government;  the  proceeds  in  such  cases,  as  well  as  the  excess 
over  the  credits  in  other  cases,  are  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  general 
revenues.  An  unemployment  trust  fund  is  set  up  in  the  Federal 
Treasury,  to  hold  moneys  deposited  by  the  States  from  their  unem- 
ployment compensation  funds. 

A  simplified  account  of  the  way  in  which  unemployment  com- 
pensation funds  are  invested  and  paid  out  and  their  relation  to  title  IX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  may  be  set  down  in  a  series  of  five  major 
steps,  somewhat  artificially  arranged  in  a  time  sequence: 

(1)  On  and  after  January  1,  1936,  Federal  pay-roll  taxes,  amounting 
to  1  percent  in  1936,  2  percent  in  1937,  and  3  percent  in  1938  and 
thereafter,  are  payable  by  all  employers  having  eight  or  more  em- 
ployees in  covered  employments. 

(2)  Employers  who  make  contributions  required  by  States  with 
approved  State  laws  may  credit  against  the  Federal  pay-roll  tax  the 
amount  of  their  contributions,  up  to  90  percent  of  the  Federal  pay-roll 
tax.  The  amount  of  the  Federal  tax  (after  deducting  credits  when 
allowable)  is  paid  directly  to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

(3)  In  States  with  approved  laws,  the  contributions  paid  into  the 
State  unemployment  compensation  fund  are  turned  over  immediately 
to  the  Federal  unemployment  trust  fund  where  they  are  held  in 
separate  accounts  to  the  credit  of  each  State  until  requisitioned. 

(4)  The  Treasury  may,  under  certain  restrictions,  invest  the 
money  either  by  buying  Government  or  Government-guaranteed 
bonds  on  the  open  market,  or  by  turning  over  to  the  trust  fund  special 
obligations. 

(5)  States  with  approved  unemployment  compensation  laws  will, 
from  time  to  time,  requisition  portions  of  the  funds  standing  to  their 
credit  in  the  unemployment  trust  fund  to  pay  benefits  as  provided  by 
the  State  law. 

No  responsibility  for  the  actuarial  soundness  of  the  State  plans 
devolves  upon  the  Federal  Treasury.  Its  responsibility  is  limited  to 
handling,  investing,  and  liquidating  portions  of  the  trust  fund  as 
requisitions  by  the  States  for  benefit  payments  make  liquidation 
necessary.  Under  the  terms  of  the  act,  little  choice  is  left  to  the 
Treasury  in  investing  the  money.  The  law  sets  the  minimum  interest 
rate  at  the  average  rate  borne  by  all  interest-bearing  obligations 
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forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt,  except  that  where  such  average 
rate  is  not  a  multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  percent,  the  rate  shall  be 
the  multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  percent  next  lower  than  such  average 
rate. 

Title  III  provides  for  grants  to  States  to  meet  costs  of  proper 
administration  of  their  unemployment  compensation  laws.  It  au- 
thorizes an  annual  congressional  appropriation  of  not  more  than 
$49,000,000.  The  money  is  available,  without  matching,  upon 
certification  of  the  Board,  to  States  whose  laws  comply  with  title  III. 

PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

The  three  titles  embodying  public-assistance  provisions — I,  IV,  and 
X — offer  funds  to  the  States  proportional  to  the  amounts  which  the 
latter  provide  for  distribution  to  needy  individuals.  These  grants 
of  Federal  money  for  payments  to  individuals  are  increased  by  allow- 
ances to  help  meet  the  administrative  expenses  of  the  States  in  con- 
nection with  these  titles ;  in  the  case  of  titles  I  and  X,  these  additional 
grants  may  be  used  for  assistance  to  needy  individuals. 

The  cost  of  grants  contemplated  by  the  public-assistance  provisions 
of  the  act  is  borne  by  the  Federal  Treasury  under  annual  appropria- 
tions. The  estimates  will  vary  annually  in  accordance  with  the  extent 
of  State  participation,  standards  of  assistance,  and  local  needs.  Titles 
I  and  X  enable  the  Federal  Government  to  match  State  funds  for  as- 
sistance to  the  aged  and  the  blind,  respectively,  setting  a  limit  to 
Federal  grants  of  $15  per  individual,  monthly.  Grants  to  help  the 
States  pay  the  cost  of  administering  these  two  titles  are  to  be  calcu- 
lated on  the  basis  of  5  percent  of  the  assistance  grants  made.  The 
States  may,  however,  use  the  5-percent  grant  for  payments  to  indi- 
viduals if  they  so  desire.  In  the  case  of  dependent  children,  the 
matching  grant  is  based  on  the  number  of  dependent  children  in  a 
family ;  the  Federal  Government  will  contribute  one-third  of  the  total 
expenditure  of  the  State  on  its  program  up  to  a  combined  maximum 
of  $18  per  month  for  one  child  in  a  home  and  $12  for  each  additional 
child. 

A  comparison  which  throws  some  light  on  the  size  and  adequacy  of 
public-assistance  payments  may  be  made  with  the  average  of  relief 
payments  under  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration.  The 
relief  figures  show  averages  well  below  the  amounts  made  available 
under  the  assistance  titles  and  suggest  that,  as  the  States  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  sums  provided  for  under  the  Social  Security  Act, 
assistance  will  show  a  decided  advance  over  past  relief  standards. 

Unfortunately  for  the  immediate  effectiveness  of  the  program,  the 
uncertainty  of  State  action  introduces  elements  of  doubt  as  to  the  cost 
of  public  assistance.  It  is  impossible  to  predict  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals qualifying  or  the  standards  of  grants  from  year  to  year.     It  is 
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probable  that,  in  certain  cases,  the  inability  of  the  State  to  raise  its 
share  of  the  funds  will  limit  the  amounts  paid  out,  almost  irrespective 
of  need  in  some  depressed  areas. 

The  large  and,  in  many  respects,  the  most  urgent  problem  raised  by 
the  old-age  assistance  title  of  the  social  security  program  lies  in  the 
differences  in  the  ability  of  the  States  to  carry  relief  burdens.  An 
examinatiou  of  the  figures  so  far  available  for  public-assistance  grants 
shows  a  range  of  several  hundred  percent  between  the  high,  low,  and 
average  payments  to  individuals  in  different  localities.  All  recent 
surveys  of  local  differences  indicate  a  wide  disparity  of  wealth,  income, 
tax  resources,  and  needs  among  the  States. 


PART  II 

ADMINISTERING  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 
FEDERAL  OLD-AGE  BENEFITS 

Title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  stipulates  the  conditions  under 
which  workers  in  industry  and  commerce  are  entitled  to  monthly 
benefits  at  the  age  of  65  or  to  certain  lump-sum  benefits.  These 
benefits  are  related  to  the  earnings  of  qualified  persons  irrespective 
of  need.  To  meet  the  obligations  which  devolve  upon  the  Govern- 
ment by  reason  of  these  payments,  an  old-age  reserve  account  is 
established  in  the  United  States  Treasury  to  which  Congress  is  au- 
thorized to  make  appropriations.  This  old-age  benefits  program  is  the 
only  part  of  the  act  which  constitutes  a  national  plan,  administered 
directly  by  the  Social  Security  Board. 

Old-age  benefits  are  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  total  wages 
earned  by  an  individual  from  included  employment  after  December 
31,  1936,  and  before  he  reaches  the  age  of  65.  In  computing  the  bene- 
fits, an  individual's  wages  in  excess  of  $3,000  a  year  from  any  one 
employer  are  not  counted.  Each  person's  monthly  benefit  represents 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  first  $3,000  of  these  aggregate  wages, 
plus  one-twelfth  of  1  percent  of  the  next  $42,000,  plus  one  twenty- 
fourth  of  1  percent  of  any  amounts  over  $45,000,  with  a  maximum 
monthly  payment  of  $85.  The  lowest  monthly  payment  will  be 
$10,  since,  to  be  eligible  for  monthly  benefits,  workers  must  have 
earned  at  least  $2,000  in  wages  as  defined  by  the  act.  They  also 
must  have  been  employed,  within  the  meaning  of  the  act,  during  some 
time  (a  day  or  more)  in  each  of  5  calendar  years  after  December  31, 
1936,  and  before  they  reach  65.  Payment  of  monthly  benefits  will 
start  in  January  1942. 

Certain  lump-sum  payments  amounting  to  3%  percent  of  total  wages 
as  defined  in  the  act  become  payable  beginning  January  1,  1937. 
Such  payments  are  made  to  persons  who  reach  the  age  of  65  having 
fulfilled  some  but  not  all  the  conditions  necessary  to  qualify  for 
monthly  benefits.  They  are  made  also  to  the  estates  of  those  who 
die  before  reaching  that  age.  If  a  person  over  65  dies  before  the 
sum  of  his  monthly  benefits  equals  3%  percent  of  his  total  wages,  the 
difference  between  these  two  amounts  is  payable  to  his  estate. 

Without  going  into  all  the  refinements  of  legal  definition,  it  may  be 
said  that  all  employments  are  included  except  agricultural  labor, 
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domestic  service  in  a  private  home,  casual  labor  "not  in  the  course 
of  the  employer's  trade  or  business",  service  on  a  vessel  documented 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  any  foreign  country,  govern- 
mental service  and  service  to  certain  governmental  instrumentalities, 
such  as  banks  within  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  work  for  certain 
organizations  not  organized  for  profit.  The  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1935  further  excludes  from  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  em- 
ployment by  railway,  express,  and  sleeping-car  companies  subject  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  well  as  employment  by  certain 
subsidiaries  engaged  in  a  service  connected  with  rail  transportation. 

Title  VIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  imposes  an  income  tax  on 
the  employees  covered  by  the  old-age  benefits  sections  and  an  excise 
tax  upon  the  pay  rolls  of  their  employers.  For  the  3  calendar  years 
beginning  1937,  the  rate  of  each  tax  is  1  percent  of  wages  and  pay  rolls, 
excluding  so  much  of  an  individual's  wage  from  any  one  employer  as 
exceeds  $3,000  a  year.  On  January  1,  1940,  and  at  the  start  of  each 
3-year  period  thereafter,  the  rate  of  each  tax  is  increased  by  one-half 
percent  until  the  maximum  of  3  percent  is  reached  in  1949.  The  tax 
is  to  be  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  and  paid  into 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Any  old-age  benefits  plan  based  on  earnings  accumulated  after  the 
inauguration  of  the  system  is  confronted  at  the  start  with  the  problem 
of  the  older  worker,  who  has  little  time  to  build  up  the  sum  to  be 
used  as  the  basis  for  calculating  benefits.  The  method  of  computing 
benefits  outlined  in  the  Social  Security  Act  gives  favorable  considera- 
tion to  the  older  workers.  The  same  provision  has  the  effect  of  afford- 
ing more  adequate  levels  of  benefits  for  lower-paid  workers,  for  whom 
the  problem  of  old-age  security  is  most  acute.  This  is  in  harmony 
with  the  aim  of  the  Federal  old-age  benefits  plan  to  remove  the 
insecurity  of  penniless  old  age  from  a  large  part  of  the  working 
population. 

The  cost  of  the  old-age  benefits  plan  is  bound  to  increase  year  by 
year  for  some  time  as  more  and  more  of  the  persons  covered  by  it 
will  reach  retirement  age  and  as  monthly  benefits  are  based  on  larger 
aggregates  of  wages.  The  problem  of  increasing  costs  is  intensified 
in  the  United  States  because  the  age  distribution  of  the  population  is 
in  a  state  of  flux.  Students  of  population  estimate  that  the  proportion 
of  old  people  will  double  within  the  next  50  years.  As  a  result  of 
these  factors,  the  cost  of  the  old-age  benefits  system  will  rise  very 
rapidly  within  the  next  half  century.  The  future  obligations  of  the 
Government  are  envisaged  in  the  act's  provisions  for  building  up  the 
old-age  reserve  account  to  meet  benefit  claims  maturing  in  subsequent 
decades. 

During  the  consideration  of  the  Social  Security  Act  in  Congress, 
there  was  much  discussion  of  the  position  of  employers  who  have 
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established  private  retirement  plans  for  their  employees.  Such 
concerns  have  given  considerable  attention  to  the  effect  of  the  old-age 
benefits  legislation  on  their  arrangements.  In  a  report  to  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council,  Mr.  Rainard  B.  Robbins  finds  "there  is 
no  tendency  on  the  part  of  employers  to  'scrap'  retirement  plans 
because  of  the  enactment  of  the  Social  Security  Act"  and  that  there 
is  an  increased  interest  in  sound  plans.  A  substantial  number  of 
employers  are  contemplating  adjusting  their  retirement  systems  in 
such  a  way  as  to  permit  their  benefits  to  supplement  those  payable 
under  the  act. 

Since  old-age  benefits  are  based  upon  wages,  a  record  of  the  wages 
of  each  employee  covered  by  the  plan  must  be  maintained  to  determine 
the  kind  and  amount  of  benefit  to  which  an  individual  is  entitled 
under  the  conditions  of  the  act.  It  is  estimated  that  approximately 
26,000,000  workers  are  affected  by  the  old-age  benefits  provisions  as 
the  plan  goes  into  effect  on  January  1,  1937.  Within  the  next  5  or 
10  years,  as  workers  not  in  covered  occupations  at  the  present  time 
enter  such  occupations,  wage  records  may  be  maintained  for  as  many 
as  35  or  40  million  individuals. 

It  was  recognized  from  the  start  that  in  a  program  of  such  magnitude 
effective  administration  would  require  decentralization.  As  early  as 
December  1935,  the  Board  initiated  studies  of  such  factors  as  popula- 
tion densities,  industrial  concentrations,  homogeneity  of  peoples, 
transportation  facilities,  location  of  cooperating  agencies,  and  avail- 
ability of  space.  After  a  thorough  survey,  a  plan  of  field  organization 
was  outlined  which  provides  for  the  eventual  establishment  of  ap- 
proximately 400  field  offices  throughout  the  United  States.  By 
December  15,  1936,  the  location  of  108  field  offices  had  been  announced. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  field  offices  to  furnish  information  regarding 
the  plan  to  employers,  employees,  and  other  interested  persons  and 
to  maintain  the  Board's  relationships  with  the  millions  of  persons 
throughout  the  country  for  whom  rights  to  benefits  will  begin  to 
accrue  on  January  1,  1937.  The  offices  will  provide  machinery  for 
the  administration  of  the  program  under  which  benefits  will  be  paid 
to  qualified  workers.  Finally,  these  field  offices  will  bring  the  ad- 
ministration of  Federal  old-age  benefits  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
people  who  are  affected  by  this  Federal  plan  and  insure  adequate, 
efficient,  and  economical  operation. 

A  major  problem  in  the  inauguration  of  this  program  was  that  of 
opening  an  account  for  each  of  the  persons  who  comes  under  the  old- 
age  benefits  provisions  as  they  go  into  effect.  Once  accounts  have 
been  opened  for  the  existing  labor  force,  the  task  of  assigning  account 
numbers  to  new  entrants  will  be  solved  by  routine  procedure.  A 
survey  of  methods  of  assigning  account  numbers  to  the  millions  of 
workers  now  employed  in  covered  industries  demonstrated  that  it 
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would  be  advantageous  and  economical  if  the  Nation-wide  organiza- 
tion of  an  existing  governmental  agency  might  be  utilized.  After 
careful  study  of  the  facilities  which  might  be  drawn  upon  in  several 
Federal  agencies,  the  Post  Office  Department  was  asked  to  cooperate 
with  the  Board  in  handling  this  task. 

The  Acting  Postmaster  General  and  his  associates  in  the  Post 
Office  Department  agreed  to  cooperate  in  the  assignment  of  identi- 
fication numbers  to  employers  and  to  inaugurate  the  assignment  of 
social  security  account  numbers  to  employees  as  a  matter  of  public 
service,  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  Social  Security  Board  its  facili- 
ties and  highly  trained  personnel.  By  this  collaboration,  approxi- 
mately 45,000  post  offices  were  made  available  for  the  convenience 
of  the  employers  and  employees  of  the  Nation.  The  filing  of  applica- 
tions was  required  by  a  Treasury  decision,  and,  in  carrying  out  these 
activities,  both  the  Post  Office  Department  and  the  Social  Security 
Board  acted,  in  a  substantial  sense,  as  agents  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. While  the  Board  has  undertaken  to  assign  the  account  and 
identification  numbers  and  to  create  the  necessary  indexes,  the  result- 
ing data  will  be  of  value  to  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  in  its  task 
of  collecting  taxes,  as  well  as  to  the  Board  in  authorizing  the  payment 
of  benefits. 

The  procedure  of  assignment  was  carefully  designed  to  be  as  simple 
as  possible  for  both  employers  and  employees.  As  the  first  step,  the 
postman  left  with  each  employer  a  card  officially  known  as  Employ- 
er's Application  for  Identification  Number,  Form  SS-4.  These  cards 
noted  essential  information  on  seven  points,  including  the  name  of  the 
firm,  address,  type  of  business,  and  approximate  number  of  employ- 
ees. When  completed,  the  card  was  given  to  the  postman  or  returned 
to  the  postmaster  in  any  other  satisfactory  manner.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  great  majority  of  employer  applications  were  filled  out  and 
returned  during  the  prescribed  period,  November  16-21,  1936.  The 
post  offices  forwarded  all  forms  returned  by  employers  to  the  Board's 
offices.     From  these  cards  an  index  of  employers  is  being  set  up. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  employer's  application  card,  the  postman  deliv- 
ered at  his  place  of  business  a  sufficient  number  of  application  blanks 
for  social  security  account  numbers  for  all  the  employees.  The  em- 
ployer distributed  these  application  blanks,  officially  known  as  Appli- 
cation for  Account  Number,  Form  SS-5.  This  application  is  a  sim- 
ple form  asking  the  name  and  address  of  the  worker,  name  and 
address  of  his  employer,  date  and  place  of  birth,  father's  name,  and 
mother's  maiden  name.  When  the  worker  had  filled  out  the  applica- 
tion, he  returned  it  in  any  of  five  ways:  By  handing  it  back  to  the 
employer,  to  any  labor  organization  of  which  he  was  a  member,  or  to 
a  letter  carrier;  or  by  delivering  it  personally  to  any  local  post  office; 
or  by  mailing  it — without  postage — in  a  sealed  envelope  addressed 
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merely,  "Postmaster,  Local."  The  facts  on  employees'  application 
cards  are  held  confidential  and  are  accessible  only  to  appropriate 
branches  of  the  Federal  and  State  governments.3 

All  completed  applications  were  forwarded  by  local  post  offices  to 
the  first-class  post  offices,  where  large  pools  of  typists  and  supervisory 
personnel  were  established.  From  each  employee's  application,  they 
have  been  preparing  in  duplicate  the  permanent  office  record  card 
(Office  Record,  Form  OA-702),  and  filling  out  the  detachable  part  of 
this  record  card  which  certifies  that  a  social  security  account  has  been 
set  up  in  the  employee's  name.  The  account  number  appears  on 
both  the  office  record  and  the  detachable  portion,  which  is  known  as 
the  identification  card.  The  original  of  the  identification  card  is  re- 
turned to  the  worker  through  the  channel  he  used  in  sending  it  to  the 
local  post  office.  Upon  receiving  the  card  which  identifies  his  account, 
the  employee  reports  the  number  to  his  employer.  If  the  card  is 
returned  to  the  employee  through  his  employer,  the  employer  makes 
a  record  of  the  number  before  giving  the  card  to  the  employee. 

The  first-class  post  offices  forward  to  the  Social  Security  Board  the 
original  copy  of  the  permanent  office  record  and  the  employee's  appli- 
cation. They  retain  the  carbon  copies  of  the  permanent  office  record, 
arranging  them  in  alphabetical  order,  and  the  carbon  copies  of  the 
identification  cards,  filing  them  in  numerical  order.  These  carbon 
copies  will  be  sent  later  either  to  the  field  offices  of  the  Social  Security 
Board  or  to  the  various  State  unemployment  compensation  commis- 
sions, in  States  which  have  unemployment  compensation  laws,  for  use 
when  duplicates  of  the  identification  cards  are  requested. 

An  employee  is  expected  to  keep  his  original  account  number 
throughout  his  working  life,  regardless  of  changes  in  locality  or  occu- 
pation. If  he  loses  his  identification  card,  he  can  get  a  duplicate  by 
applying  to  the  Social  Security  Board,  and,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, he  can  obtain  a  new  number. 

Because  of  present  limitations  of  office  space  in  Washington,  offices 
for  the  handling  of  the  account  records  were  established  temporarily 
in  Baltimore.  To  these  offices  are  forwarded  the  applications  of 
employers  and  employees  and  the  permanent  office  records  prepared 
in  the  typing  centers  of  the  Post  Office  Department.  A  punch  card 
will  be  prepared  from  the  office  record.  This  card  will  contain  the 
account  number,  name,  date  of  birth  of  the  individual,  and  other 
significant  data.  From  it  all  necessary  records  will  be  compiled.  A 
second  set  of  punch  cards  will  be  reproduced  mechanically  to  be  used 
later  for  actuarial  and  statistical  purposes.  From  these  cards  a  ledger 
account  will  be  opened  to  record  the  wages  of  each  eligible  employee, 
and  an  index  of  employees  will  be  compiled  to  be  used  in  determining 

3  As  of  noon,  Dec.  16,  more  than  22,000,000  completed  applications  for  account  numbers  had  been  received 
from  employees. 
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the  account  number  of  an  individual  when  only  name  and  date  of 
birth  are  known. 

The  information  necessary  for  maintaining  the  wage  records  will  be 
obtained  from  periodic  wage  reports  required  of  employers  under 
Treasury  Regulations  91,  relating  to  the  employees'  income  tax  and 
the  employers'  excise  tax  under  title  VIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
These  regulations  are  available  at  the  offices  of  collectors  of  internal 
revenue.  Under  the  regulations,  all  employers  subject  to  title  VIII 
are  required  to  file  with  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  information 
returns  reporting  the  taxable  wages  which  are  paid  to  each  of  their 
employees.  The  first  report  is  to  be  submitted  within  1  month  after 
June  30,  1937,  and  is  to  cover  the  period  from  January  1  to  June  30, 
1937.  Thereafter,  the  reports  are  to  be  filed  quarterly.  In  addition, 
the  regulations  require  the  employer  to  make  an  information  return 
for  each  of  his  employees  who  attains  the  age  of  65  or  dies  before 
attaining  that  age.  These  returns  must  be  filed  within  15  days  after 
the  employee's  sixty -fifth  birthday  or  the  date  of  death.  Tax  returns 
are  to  be  made  to  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  monthly  for  each 
calendar  month  beginning  with  January  1937.  The  necessary  forms 
upon  which  to  make  returns  will  be  made  available  at  the  offices  of 
the  collectors  of  internal  revenue. 

The  plan  to  post  millions  of  individual  accounts  quarterly  has 
made  it  necessary  to  utilize  the  most  modern  types  of  accounting 
equipment.  Records  will  be  maintained  by  electric  accounting 
methods,  which  provide  rapid  and  mechanical  means  of  recording 
and  summarizing  individual  earnings.  This  machinery  also  provides 
the  means  for  preparing  alphabetical  and  numerical  indexes  and 
statements  showing  accumulated  earnings.  The  development  of 
mechanical  devices  in  recent  years  has  made  it  far  simpler  to  maintain 
records  on  this  scale  than  it  would  have  been  10  or  15  years  ago. 

While  monthly  old-age  benefits  will  not  be  paid  until  1942,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  make  plans  for  the  prompt  and  proper  settlement 
of  claims  for  lump-sum  payments  due  after  December  31,  1936. 
Among  the  factors  of  special  importance  in  the  solution  of  this  problem 
are  questions  of  the  employer-employee  relationship,  of  covered 
employment,  amount  of  wages,  age,  and  identification.  Particular 
attention  was  given  to  the  availability  of  age  records  and  to  the 
problem  of  identification  from  both  the  technical  and  practical  points 
of  view.  A  field  survey  was  made  of  the  experience  and  interests  of 
the  groups  most  vitally  affected  by  the  program,  and  a  series  of  con- 
ferences was  held  with  personnel  managers  and  with  leaders  and  repre- 
sentatives of  organized  labor  and  veterans'  organizations. 

In  making  plans  for  the  adjudication  of  claims,  attention  was 
given  to  the  methods  used  by  States  in  settling  claims  for  workmen's 
compensation  and  unemployment  compensation  benefits.     The  pro- 
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cedures  followed  by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  other  governmental 
agencies,  and  insurance  companies  were  investigated,  as  was  the 
experience  in  foreign  countries  under  social  insurance  laws.  Par- 
ticular attention  was  given  to  the  section  of  the  act  under  which  death 
payments  are  to  be  made.  If  the  benefit  is  $500  or  less,  the  Board 
may  pay  it  directly  either  to  the  heirs-at-law  designated  by  the 
State  in  which  the  deceased  was  domiciled  or  to  his  estate.  If  it 
exceeds  $500,  payment  is  made  to  the  estate.  The  pertinent  provi- 
sions of  State  laws  and  the  interpretation  of  these  provisions  by  the 
courts  were  studied  carefully.  On  the  basis  of  these  and  other 
studies,  plans  have  been  laid  for  uniform  adjudication  of  the  claims 
arising  under  the  old-age  benefits  provisions  and  for  adequate  appeals 
procedures. 

An  actuarial  division  has  been  organized  to  study  important  ques- 
tions connected  with  life  contingencies,  to  assist  in  planning  for  the 
future  development  of  the  old-age  benefits  program,  and  to  develop 
a  code  of  actuarial  principles  pertinent  to  social  security  measures. 
One  of  its  principal  duties  will  be  to  inaugurate  a  thorough  review  of 
basic  factors  common  to  actuarial  research — mortality,  interest,  ex- 
penses, benefit  scales,  and  general  financial  provisions.  These  basic 
factors,  in  turn,  are  modified  by  such  circumstances  as  opportunities 
for  work  after  normal  retirement  age,  age  of  actual  retirement,  trans- 
fers between  covered  and  noncovered  categories,  migration  of  workers, 
wage  rates  by  calendar  years,  and  wage  rates  by  age  and  occupation. 
In  making  such  analyses,  the  division  will  maintain  contact  with 
sources  of  vital  statistics  in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  with  the 
Government  Actuary  in  the  Treasury  Department,  and  with  research 
groups  and  professional  societies  whose  specialized  investigations 
may  be  of  assistance.  It  will  confer  with  leading  insurance  companies 
on  questions  of  recordkeeping  and  methods  of  preparing  statements. 
The  specialized  work  of  this  division  is  closely  harmonized  with  the 
more  general  statistical,  financial,  and  economic  research  studies 
carried  on  by  the  staff  of  the  Board. 

PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

The  relief  of  distress  has  been  an  acknowledged  function  of  govern- 
ment for  centuries.  In  this  country,  many  States  had  developed 
special  programs  of  aid  for  the  blind,  or  for  children,  or  for  the  aged 
before  the  passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  The  public-assistance 
program  outlined  by  the  act  represents,  however,  more  than  a  mere 
extension  of  existing  State  services.  It  is  based  on  a  more  definite 
recognition  of  the  claims  of  the  needy  individual  to  assistance  from  his 
government  than  that  in  which  the  older  poor-relief  programs  were 
grounded.  It  implies  a  new  conception  of  the  value  to  the  commu- 
nity, as  well  as  to  the  individual,  of  a  broadly  conceived  public-welfare 
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program,  national  in  scope  but  varying  from  State  to  State  according 
to  local  needs  and  desires. 

Before  1930,  public  relief  in  most  States  was  entirely  local  in  charac- 
ter or  was  restricted  to  certain  limited  groups  in  need  of  institutional 
care.  In  such  States,  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration 
introduced  for  the  first  time  a  nationally  conceived  program  of  direct 
public  assistance  to  those  in  need.  Educational  as  this  experience 
was  in  many  cases,  its  value  was  limited  by  its  emergency  character 
and  by  the  speed  with  which  the  program  had  to  be  developed.  By 
aiding  the  States  to  provide  assistance  to  certain  groups,  the  public- 
assistance  features  of  the  Social  Security  Act  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  continuing  development  of  a  permanent  public-welfare  program. 

In  the  first  6  months  of  operation  under  the  act,  the  outlines  of  such 
a  program  began  to  take  shape.  The  first  and  more  tangible  results 
of  the  public-assistance  grants  are  to  be  seen  in  the  increasing  number 
of  individuals  who  are  receiving  one  of  the  forms  of  assistance  specified 
in  the  Social  Security  Act.  Several  State  plans  were  submitted  to 
the  Social  Security  Board  for  approval  soon  after  its  appointment,  and 
a  substantial  number  received  approval  shortly  after  the  Board  set  up 
its  skeleton  organization.  On  June  30,  1936,  36  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  had  approved  plans  for  one  or  more  types  of  public 
assistance:  34  of  these  jurisdictions  had  plans  for  old-age  assistance; 
22,  for  aid  to  the  blind;  and  20,  for  aid  to  dependent  children.  By 
September  30,  1936,  there  were  40  approved  plans  for  old-age  assist- 
ance, 26  for  aid  to  dependent  children,  and  24  for  aid  to  the  blind. 
Twenty  jurisdictions  had  approved  plans  for  all  three  types  of  assist- 
ance programs.  By  December  15,  1936,  the  number  of  approved  old- 
age  assistance  plans  had  increased  to  42,  approved  plans  for  aid  to  the 
blind  to  28,  and  approved  plans  for  aid  to  dependent  children  to  27. 

The  number  of  individuals  who  receive  one  or  another  of  these 
forms  of  assistance  has  been  greatly  increased.  This  has  resulted 
from  the  extension  of  aid  in  States  previously  without  such  legislation 
and  also  from  the  changes  in  existing  laws  made  necessary  by  the  re- 
quirements for  approval  set  up  by  the  Social  Security  Act.  An  ap- 
proved State  plan  must  be  State-wide  in  operation,  it  must  provide  for 
State  participation  in  the  financing  of  assistance,  and  it  must  establish 
State  responsibility  for  the  administration  or  for  the  supervision  of  the 
administration  of  aid.  Most  of  the  State  old-age  assistance  laws  in 
effect  prior  to  1935  set  70  years  as  the  minimum  age  limit  for  those  who 
were  eligible  for  assistance.  The  Social  Security  Act  requires  the 
reduction  of  the  minimum  age  to  65  before  January  1,  1940,  but  many 
States  already  have  adopted  the  65-year  basis.  This  change  greatly 
increased  the  number  of  individuals  eligible  for  assistance. 

The  older  type  of  public-assistance  legislation  frequently  established 
highly  restrictive  State  and  local  residence  requirements  to  keep  down 
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the  relief  load  and  discourage  emigration  from  neighboring  States  which 
made  no  provisions  for  dependent  children,  the  needy  aged,  and  the 
needy  blind.  State  old-age  assistance  laws  prior  to  1935  had  required, 
in  some  instances,  as  many  as  15  years  of  residence  in  a  county  or 
as  many  as  35  years  in  a  State.  The  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  which  make  one  condition  of  approval  of  State  plans  a  maximum 
residence  requirement  of  5  out  of  the  last  9  years  and  1  year  of  resi- 
dence immediately  preceding  application,  have  resulted  in  a  marked 
liberalization  of  many  State  plans.  The  act  also  makes  it  a  condition 
of  approval  of  a  plan  that  the  State  should  not  deny  aid  to  any  citizen 
of  the  United  States  on  the  ground  of  a  special  citizenship  requirement. 

The  Social  Security  Act  sets  a  maximum  age  limit  of  16  years  for 
dependent  children  eligible  for  matched  assistance  from  Federal  funds ; 
in  some  States,  14  years  was  the  previous  limit.  In  State  plans  for 
aid  to  dependent  children  there  also  has  been  a  material  liberalization 
of  previous  residence  requirements.  No  approved  plans  now  require 
more  than  1  year's  residence  within  the  State  or  jurisdiction.  Many 
of  the  early  State  mothers'-aid  laws  limited  assistance  to  children 
living  with  widowed  mothers.  The  Social  Security  Act  specifies  less 
stringent  requirements  as  to  the  persons  with  whom  the  child  makes 
his  home.  The  stipulations  of  the  act  concerning  causes  of  dependency 
which  make  the  child  eligible  for  aid  have  tended  to  broaden  State 
plans  for  aid  to  dependent  children  and  to  make  possible  much  more 
suitable  arrangements  for  the  care  of  many  children.  The  number 
of  individuals  who  are  receiving  public  assistance  of  one  kind  or 
another  may  be  expected  to  increase  further  as  approved  plans  under 
newly  passed  laws  actually  come  into  operation. 

Lack  of  comparable  data  for  earlier  periods  makes  it  difficult  to 
ascertain  just  how  much  the  aged,  the  blind,  and  dependent  children 
have  gained  through  the  operation  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  The 
Board  is  attempting  to  compile  comparative  data  on  numbers  of  cases 
and  payments  under  mothers'-aid  legislation  for  the  4  years  preceding 
the  passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  supplementing  earlier  material 
collected  by  the  United  States  Children's  Bureau.  Data  on  experience 
under  State  laws  for  old-age  assistance  and  aid  to  the  blind  prior  to 
1936  have  been  gathered  by  Florence  E.  Parker  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  by  means  of  questionnaires  sent  to  State 
and  county  agencies  and  are  summarized  in  a  series  of  articles  in  the 
Monthly  Labor  Review.  No  data  are  available  at  present  on  old-age 
assistance  and  aid  to  the  blind  in  1936  in  States  which  were  operating 
without  Federal  funds  solely  under  their  own  laws. 

It  is  clear  that  there  has  been  an  active  extension  of  State  programs 
for  aid  to  the  aged.  In  1931,  76,663  persons  were  receiving  old-age 
assistance  in  the  United  States.  By  1934,  this  number  had  increased 
to  235,265;  in  1935,  it  was  408,502.    In  June  1936,  in  the  34  jurisdic- 
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tions  then  receiving  Federal  funds  for  old-age  assistance  under  the 
Social  Security  Act,  there  were  602,672  recipients  of  assistance; 
in  October  1936,  in  the  40  jurisdictions  receiving  funds  under  the 
Federal-State  program,  there  were  974,383  recipients. 

The  same  expansion  is  seen  in  the  figures  for  the  average  amounts 
spent  per  month  for  old-age  assistance.  In  1931,  the  figure  for  all 
States  having  old-age  assistance  laws  was  $1,437,173;  in  1934,  it  had 
increased  to  $3,286,555;  by  1935,  to  $5,659,587.  By  June  1936,  the 
34  jurisdictions  in  the  Federal-State  program  spent  $9,634,327;  in 
October  1936,  $18,031,059  was  paid  out  under  40  approved  plans  for 
old-age  assistance.  Of  the  total  increase  in  payments  by  October 
1936  over  the  payments  in  the  same  group  of  40  jurisdictions  in  1935, 
28  percent  was  due  to  the  adoption  of  plans  in  jurisdictions  not  pre- 
viously making  payments  for  old-age  assistance;  the  remainder  was 
due  to  an  increase  of  payments  in  States  which  had  had  some  form 
of  old-age  assistance  previously.  The  fact  that  the  number  of  re- 
cipients of  aid  increased  somewhat  less  rapidly  than  total  expenditures 
would  indicate  that  individuals  were  receiving  somewhat  larger 
amounts  because  of  Federal  funds  available  under  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

Because  of  differences  in  reporting  data  for  earlier  years  it  has 
seemed  advisable  to  exclude  any  comparison  of  average  payments 
per  recipient  under  State  laws  and  under  the  program  of  Federal-State 
cooperation.  The  average  monthly  payment  per  recipient  for  all 
States  with  approved  plans  reporting  from  February  through  August 
1936  was  about  $15.90;  by  October,  the  average  had  risen  to  about 
$18.50.  This  is  a  national  average  for  the  operation  of  Federal-State 
programs.  The  average  amounts  paid  in  the  different  jurisdictions 
vary  widely,  ranging  in  October  from  $3.59  to  $31.45,  and,  of  course, 
the  payments  to  individuals  show  a  still  greater  spread  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest.  It  would  seem  clear  that  the  primary  effect  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  in  this  first  year  has  been  to  increase  the  number 
of  aged  individuals  receiving  assistance.  It  also  has  had  some  effect, 
but  a  lesser  one,  on  the  size  of  the  average  payment  made  to  these 
individuals. 

So  far,  the  States  have  shown  less  interest  in  participation  in  the 
Federal  program  for  aid  to  the  blind.  Of  the  29  States  which  admin- 
istered aid  to  the  blind  in  1935,  16  were  operating  under  plans  approved 
by  the  Social  Security  Board  by  October  1936.  In  addition,  6  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  which  had  had  no  previous  legislation 
for  aid  to  the  blind  were  operating  under  plans  approved  by  the  Social 
Security  Board.  A  total  of  35,338  blind  individuals  were  receiving 
aid  in  1935;  of  these,  20,138  were  in  jthe  23  jurisdictions  which  were 
operating  in  October  1936  with  Federal  grants  under  the  Social  Security 
Act.     While  24  jurisdictions  had  approved  plans,  only  23  were  receiv- 
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ing  Federal  funds.  These  23  jurisdictions  gave  assistance  to  27,999 
individuals  in  October  1936. 

The  average  monthly  grant  per  recipient  in  October  was  about 
$25.14.  Because  of  the  number  of  States  which  continued  to  give 
aid  to  the  blind  under  their  own  laws  without  cooperation  under  the 
Social  Security  Act,  the  total  monthly  payments  for  such  aid  to  the 
blind  in  the  country  as  a  whole  in  1935  ($669,216)  were  almost  as 
large  as  payments  in  October  1936  ($703,933)  under  the  Federal-State 
programs.  However,  payments  for  aid  to  the  blind  in  the  23  juris- 
dictions operating  with  Federal  funds  in  October  1936  were  nearly 
twice  the  average  spent  monthly  in  those  States  in  1935.  Of  this 
increase,  11  percent  was  due  to  payments  in  States  not  previously 
operating  under  State  laws  and  89  percent  to  increases  within  juris- 
dictions which  had  been  giving  aid  to  the  blind  in  1935.  Administra- 
tion under  the  Social  Security  Act  has  increased  greatly  the  amount  of 
money  paid  to  blind  persons  in  those  States  operating  under  the 
act  and  has  made  it  possible  for  such  aid  to  be  introduced  in  some 
areas  where  it  was  unknown  before.  Such  administration,  however, 
does  not  yet  include  all  the  States  where  aid  already  was  in  existence. 

In  February  1936,  68,638  dependent  children  in  25,568  families 
were  receiving  aid  under  the  Social  Security  Act.  By  October  1936, 
the  number  had  increased  to  268,903  children  in  105,143  families. 
The  total  amounts  paid  to  recipients  of  aid  to  dependent  children  were 
$602,865  in  February  1936  and  $2,782,521  in  October.  There  are  no 
comparable  figures  for  earlier  periods. 

If  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  influence  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  in  the  public-welfare  field  in  quantitative  terms,  it  is  even  more 
difficult  to  evaluate  the  qualitative  changes  in  administrative  organi- 
zation and  practice  which  have  been  effected  during  the  past  year. 
The  act  itself  sets  up  certain  conditions  which  must  be  satisfied  before 
a  State  plan  can  be  approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board.  A  num- 
ber of  these  conditions  have  already  been  discussed.  Their  effect  is 
to  make  assistance  available  to  a  larger  proportion  of  the  needy  aged, 
the  blind,  and  dependent  children  than  were  covered  by  State  laws 
and  more  nearly  to  equalize  the  services  to  such  individuals  within 
each  State,  though  not  throughout  the  Nation.  Another  important 
stipulation  designed  to  protect  the  recipients  of  assistance  is  the  re- 
quirement that  persons  whose  claims  for  assistance  have  been  denied 
must  have  an  opportunity  for  a  fair  hearing  before  the  State  agency. 
The  Social  Security  Act  does  not  permit  the  use  of  matching  Federal 
funds  for  aged  persons  under  care  in  public  institutions  such  as  alms- 
houses, and  so  is  tending  to  lessen  the  use  of  such  institutions  for 
individuals  who  are  able  to  live  independently  or  with  relatives.  The 
act  requires  also  that  payments  of  public  assistance  to  needy  indi- 
viduals be  made  in 'cash;  in  a  number  of  States  assistance  had  previ- 
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ously  been  paid  in  the  form  of  grocery  orders,  food  baskets,  second- 
hand clothing,  or  other  relief  in  kind.  The  change  to  cash  payments 
permits  recipients  of  public  assistance  greater  freedom  in  planning 
their  own  expenditures  and  thus  affords  a  greater  sense  of  security 
and  dignity. 

The  Federal  act  has  no  provision  concerning  the  responsibility  of 
relatives  for  care  of  the  aged  or  the  blind.  The  availability  of  in- 
creased funds  has  fostered  the  recent  tendency  in  the  States  toward  a 
more  liberal  policy  in  this  respect.  While  the  Social  Security  Act  sets 
no  limit  to  the  requirements  which  the  States  may  make  concerning 
the  maximum  property  which  a  recipient  of  assistance  may  possess, 
present  State  requirements  are,  in  general,  less  stringent  than  those  of 
earlier  legislation.  The  Federal  Treasury  is  protected  in  the  case  of 
old-age  assistance  by  the  provision  that  one-half  of  any  amounts 
recovered  from  the  estate  of  a  deceased  person  by  a  State  is  to  be  paid 
to  the  United  States  Treasury.  Enforcement  of  claims  against 
estates  is  becoming  less  strict,  since  many  States  feel  that  the  expense 
of  collecting  such  claims  ordinarily  is  greater  than  is  warranted  by  the 
sums  to  be  recovered,  particularly  when  there  are  surviving  members 
of  the  family  who  may  be  kept  from  the  need  of  public  assistance  by 
inheritance  of  the  small  amount  of  property  involved. 

The  Social  Security  Act  does  not  define  need  nor  indicate  what 
constitutes  an  adequate  standard  of  assistance.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment offers  to  contribute  one-half  of  the  amounts  granted  for  old-age 
assistance  or  aid  to  the  blind,  up  to  a  Federal-State  total  of  $30  per 
month  per  recipient;  in  the  case  of  dependent  children,  the  maximum 
Federal  grant  is  one-third  of  the  total  expenditures  under  such  pro- 
grams, up  to  a  Federal-State  total  of  $18  per  month  for  the  first  child 
and  $12  per  month  for  each  additional  dependent  child  in  the  same 
home.  The  States,  of  course,  may  make  larger  grants  in  any  of  the 
three  public-assistance  programs  entirely  from  their  own  funds.  The 
act  specifies  no  minimum  grant.  A  few  States  have  proposed  to  pay 
monthly  allowances  to  all  individuals  over  65,  regardless  of  need;  but 
the  Social  Security  Board  has  taken  the  position  that  the  law  permits 
it  to  match  grants  only  in  the  case  of  needy  individuals.  The  determi- 
nation of  need  devolves  upon  the  State  and  local  agencies  administering 
the  program. 

The  particular  requirements  and  the  adequacy  of  assistance  in 
individual  cases  depend,  therefore,  upon  the  character  of  State  legis- 
lation and  upon  the  viewpoint,  the  authority,  and  the  efficiency  of 
the  State  administrative  personnel.  Methods  of  administration 
must  be  such  as  to  secure  efficient  operation  of  the  plan,  and  reports 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Social  Security  Board  at  its  request.  There 
is  no  requirement  determining  the  specific  form  of  organization  to  be 
adopted  by  the  State  in  its  administration  of  the  p  ublic-assista 
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plans.     In  practice  there  has  been  great  variation  in  the  types  of 
organization  set  up  by  the  different  States. 

Where  local  county  welfare  organizations  already  were  established, 
these  usually  have  retained  the  responsibility  for  local  administration 
of  assistance  under  supervision  of  the  State  agency.  Other  States 
preferred  to  place  the  primary  responsibility  on  the  State  agency 
and  to  administer  the  program  through  branch  offices.  The  methods 
of  financing  the  non-Federal  share  of  assistance  also  vary  greatly 
from  State  to  State.  In  some  cases,  the  State  bears  the  entire  cost; 
this  is  the  situation  both  in  States  where  the  local  units  are  primarily 
responsible  for  administration  and  in  States  where  responsibility  is 
more  highly  centralized.  More  frequently,  when  the  county  is  the 
unit  of  administration  of  public-assistance  plans,  it  also  shares  in  the 
cost  of  assistance. 

The  Social  Security  Act  provides  that  a  single  State  agency  must 
administer  or  be  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  State  plan. 
This  provision  does  not,  of  course,  require  that  an  agency  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  administration  of  one  form  of  assistance.  There 
has  been  a  tendency  to  entrust  the  administration  of  all  three  types  of 
assistance  to  a  single  State  department  of  public  welfare.  In  some 
States,  where  old-age  pension  commissions  or  old-age  assistance 
boards  or  child-welfare  departments  already  were  strongly  organized, 
these  separate  agencies  remained  in  existence.  However,  the  require- 
ment that  the  plans  be  in  operation  in  all  local  units  and  the  inability 
of  most  counties  or  townships  to  pay  for  specialized  workers  for  each 
group  receiving  assistance  have  tended  to  result  in  a  unified  local 
administration  of  all  types  of  public-assistance  legislation.  This 
development  is  fostered  by  a  growing  recognition  of  the  wisdom  of 
considering  the  needs  of  the  family  group  in  which  an  individual  is 
living,  even  though  assistance  be  granted  to  him  on  the  basis  of  his 
specific  eligibility  for  a  particular  type  of  aid. 

Into  this  general  public-welfare  framework  are  fitted  the  special 
types  of  services.  Although  a  county  ordinarily  cannot  afford  to  main- 
tain a  specialist  in  the  problems  of  the  blind,  a  specialist  in  vocational 
education  and  placement  work,  or  a  specialist  in  problems  of  juvenile 
delinquency,  the  State  agencies  can  have  such  specialists  on  their 
staffs  to  supervise  and  aid  the  work  of  the  local  units.  In  several 
States,  the  State  agency  for  the  first  time  is  making  available  to  all 
counties  the  services  of  home  economists  to  assist  families  with  special 
dietary  or  budgetary  problems  or  insurance  specialists  to  assist  in  the 
most  effective  utilization  of  insurance  policies,  as  well  as  the  services 
of  trained  medical  and  vocational  workers.  With  increased  funds,  the 
States  may  find  it  desirable  to  make  even  greater  use  of  such  trained 
specialists.  As  the  States  supplement  the  services  and  facilities  of 
their  local  agencies,  so  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  of  the  Social 
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Security  Board  makes  available  to  the  States  certain  types  of  special- 
ized service  and  guidance  which  they  might  otherwise  lack. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  of  the  Social 
Security  Board  to  scrutinize  all  plans  submitted  by  the  States  and  to 
submit  to  the  Board  those  which  the  Bureau  and  the  Office  of  the 
General  Counsel  find  are  in  accordance  with  conditions  for  approval 
set  up  by  the  Social  Security  Act.  In  many  cases,  it  has  been  neces- 
sary for  the  States  to  modify  their  laws  or  even  to  amend  their  consti- 
tutions in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  Federal  grants.  Once  their 
plans  have  been  approved,  the  States  submit  quarterly  estimates  of 
the  amounts  they  expect  to  spend  for  public  assistance  during  the 
next  quarter.  These  estimates  are  reviewed  by  the  Bureau  of  Ac- 
counts and  Audits  and  by  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel,  as  well 
as  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance,  before  they  are  finally  passed 
upon  by  the  Social  Security  Board.  Any  amounts  not  expended  in  one 
quarter  are  deducted  from  the  allotment  to  the  State  in  a  following 
quarter.  In  addition  to  the  matching  grants  for  assistance,  the  act 
provides  for  certain  additional  payment  to  the  States.  In  the  case 
of  old-age  assistance  and  aid  to  the  blind,  an  additional  amount  repre- 
senting 5  percent  of  the  Federal  matching  grant  may  be  given  to  a 
State  either  to  meet  costs  of  administration  or  to  provide  assistance 
payments. 

Federal  grants  may  be  suspended  in  the  case  of  an  approved  plan 
which  no  longer  meets  the  requirements  specified  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  The  Board  must  scrutinize  the  actual  administration  of 
public  assistance  in  the  States  in  order  to  pass  upon  each  quarterly 
request  for  matching  grants  and  so  exercises  a  continuous  general 
supervision  of  the  operation  of  State  plans. 

During  this  formative  period,  the  Board  has  offered  the  advice  and 
service  of  its  staff  to  aid  in  the  setting  up  of  State  plans  of  adminis- 
tration. When  requested,  it  has  aided  in  decisions  as  to  methods  of 
organization  and  in  the  formulation  of  State  laws.  Similarly  it  has 
lent  to  State  agencies  members  of  its  own  staff  with  special  training 
and  experience  in  public-assistance  work.  A  field  staff  of  about  15 
persons  has  been  engaged  constantly  in  meeting  the  call  of  the  States 
for  advice  and  assistance.  The  Board  has  offered  no  set  formulas 
but  has  sought,  rather,  to  work  out  with  the  States  various  methods 
of  meeting  their  own  local  problems,  leaving  to  the  States  the  final 
decision  as  to  which  method  should  be  followed. 

The  staff  of  the  Board  has  acted  as  a  clearing  house  for  informa- 
tion and,  as  a  source  of  professional  advice.  It  has  attempted  to 
formulate,  for  the  use  of  the  States,  the  best  procedures  in  interviewing 
and  checking  on  the  eligibility  of  applicants,  the  most  efficient  methods 
of  recordkeeping  and  of  State  supervision,  the  basic  requirements  of 
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a  fair  hearing  for  all  persons  whose  claims  have  been  denied.  It  has 
been  concerned  also  with  the  definition  of  blindness  to  be  used  in 
making  Federal  grants.  Similar  problems  requiring  definition  and 
formulation  of  procedures  are  continuously  under  consideration. 

There  is  a  very  real  problem  of  obtaining  personnel  adequately 
trained  and  equipped  to  administer  the  public-assistance  programs  in 
the  States.  In  some  States,  experience  gained  during  the  emergency 
relief  program  has  made  it  easier  to  find  adequate  personnel  and  to 
set  up  an  adequate  organization,  but  in  others  there  still  is  little 
recognition  of  the  professional  character  of  such  work.  The  Board 
does  not  recommend  individuals,  nor  does  it  have  anything  to  say 
about  qualifications,  tenure,  or  compensation  of  State  employees.  It 
does  urge  upon  the  States  the  need  for  competent  administrators  and 
for  minimum  objective  standards  of  training  and  experience.  It  is 
prepared  to  help  any  State  to  develop  a  program  of  training  for  its 
administrative  personnel.  Several  States  have  requested  aid  in  the 
establishment  of  merit  systems.  Although  the  State  requirements  of 
local  residence  of  employees  and  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  need  for 
trained  staff  members  offer  difficulties  in  some  cases,  there  has  been 
marked  progress  toward  the  building  up  of  competent  State  adminis- 
trative agencies. 

Both  the  Social  Security  Board  and  the  cooperating  State  agencies 
recognize  that  they  have  only  begun  to  develop  an  adequate  public- 
welfare  program.  The  most  obvious  achievement  in  these  first 
months  has  been  the  extension  of  assistance  to  thousands  of  individuals. 
But  these  numbers,  taken  by  themselves,  may  lead  to  mistaken  con- 
clusions. Figures  of  the  amount  of  assistance  received  by  individuals 
indicate  that,  in  many  States,  the  monthly  income  provided  is  inade- 
quate for  support  by  any  standard  one  may  choose  as  a  measure.  In 
some  cases,  inadequate  grants  are  the  inevitable  concomitant  of  the 
limited  economic  resources  of  the  State. 

Among  the  less  obvious,  but  deeply  significant,  achievements  of  the 
first  year  is  the  growing  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  community 
of  the  need  for  more  adequate  community  services  and  facilities. 
Cash  assistance  may  not  be  enough.  Many  individuals  who  do  not 
require  institutional  care  do  need  a  type  of  medical  service  which  is 
not  available  locally  or  is  too  costly  for  them  to  purchase  individually. 
The  fact  that  the  Social  Security  Act  does  not  permit  approval  of 
State  plans  which  impose  county  residence  requirements  as  a  condi- 
tion of  eligibility  already  has  made  it  possible  for  recipients  of  public 
assistance  to  receive  types  of  special  care  available  in  only  ^a  certain 
part  of  their  State.  Thus,  for  the  first  time,  many  blind  individuals 
now  are  able  to  take  advantage  of  facilities  for  vocational  training. 
There  is  need,  however,  for  the  extension  of  such  facilities  and  the 
development  of  others  on  a  much  wider  basis  than  at  present.     The 
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Board  works  closely  with  the  Public  Health  Service,  the  Children's 
Bureau,  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service,  and  with  private 
organizations  in  an  attempt  to  foster  the  development  of  community 
facilities.  This  is  one  part  of  the  program  where  great  progress  is 
possible  and  necessary. 

The  State  agencies  administering  public-assistance  plans  report 
monthly  to  the  Social  Security  Board  the  number  of  cases  receiving 
aid  and  certain  minimum  information  about  these  cases.  As  this 
reporting  becomes  more  complete  and  as  special  studies  are  under- 
taken, far  more  complete  data  will  become  available  on  the  public- 
assistance  features  of  the  act. 

It  already  is  clear  that  there  are  certain  gaps  in  the  present  program, 
quite  aside  from  the  fact  that  certain  States  and  Territories  are  not 
yet  participating  in  all  types  of  assistance.  Unfortunately,  there 
are  no  figures  to  indicate  what  proportion  of  the  recipients  of  assist- 
ance under  the  Social  Security  Act  has  come  from  the  general  relief 
rolls.  Certainly  many  individuals  over  65,  many  needy  blind  per- 
sons, and  many  mothers  of  dependent  children  were  receiving  assist- 
ance from  Federal  emergency  relief  funds  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  Large  numbers  of  these  individuals  have  come 
under  the  public-assistance  program.  Field  reports  from  the  States 
indicate  also  that  persons  of  more  than  65  are  being  transferred  from 
work-relief  programs  to  old-age  assistance.  To  a  lesser  extent  a 
similar  transfer  is  being  made  of  mothers  of  dependent  children.  In 
some  localities  there  still  is  a  belief  that,  under  such  circumstances, 
women  should  work  for  their  assistance,  though  teachers  and  others 
interested  in  preventing  juvenile  delinquency  urge  that  it  be  made 
possible  for  needy  mothers  to  take  care  of  their  children  at  home. 

Another  group  which  is  either  excluded  from  aid  or  inadequately 
cared  for  at  present  comprises  persons  who  are  unable  to  satisfy 
residence  requirements.  Individuals  who  have  lived  in  one  State  for 
many  years  move  to  another  State  and,  after  a  short  period  of  resi- 
dence, find  themselves  in  need.  Under  most  State  laws  they  are 
ineligible  for  assistance  in  the  State  to  which  they  have  moved  until 
they  have  completed  5  years  of  residence,  while  the  State  in  which 
they  formerly  lived  frequently  denies  them  assistance  on  the  grounds 
that  they  have  lost  their  previous  State  residence  there.  Since  these 
persons  are  in  need,  in  most  instances  they  will  ultimately  receive 
financial  assistance  from  public  funds,  either  from  emergency  relief  or, 
where  settlement  laws  are  relatively  liberal,  through  the  State  poor  law. 
There  now  is  no  Federal  financial  participation  in  either  of  these  types 
of  aid.  It  would  seem  economical  for  the  States  to  work  out  agree- 
ments among  themselves  to  provide  for  such  individuals  under  the 
public-assistance  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  the 
question  of  interstate  agreements  of  this  character  is  under  considera- 
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tion  in  a  number  of  States.  As  the  residence  requirements  of  the 
Federal  act  represent  only  the  maximum  permissible  requirement, 
the  Social  Security  Board  would  be  in  a  position  to  approve  State 
plans  providing  for  such  interstate  agreements  and  to  permit  Federal 
financial  participation  in  the  cost  of  aid  to  these  persons. 

Another  type  of  problem  arises  in  the  case  of  an  aged  person  who 
may  have  relatives  in  an  adjoining  State  who  can  offer  him  a  home  but 
are  unable  to  furnish  him  with  complete  support.  Under  most  State 
old-age  assistance  laws,  the  needy  person  must  remain  in  the  State  in 
which  he  is  receiving  assistance  and,  consequently,  is  unable  to  live 
with  such  relatives  though  that  arrangement  often  would  result  in  a 
marked  saving  in  the  amount  of  financial  assistance  he  requires. 
Similar  situations  occur  in  the  programs  of  assistance  to  dependent 
children  and  the  needy  blind.  Many  States  are  already  contem- 
plating interstate  agreements  to  cover  such  cases. 

When  monthly  old-age  benefits  become  payable  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  when  benefits  are  payable  more  extensively  under 
State  laws  for  unemployment  compensation,  there  should  be  a  con- 
siderable provision  of  income  to  various  groups  in  circumstances  which 
now  may  constitute  a  claim  on  public  assistance.  To  that  extent  these 
other  permanent  programs  should  eventually  lighten  the  load  carried 
by  public  assistance. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 

The  Social  Security  Act  does  not  set  up  a  system  of  unemployment 
compensation.  It  merely  provides  a  framework  within  which  States 
which  so  desire  may  enact  the  type  of  unemployment  compensation 
law  they  consider  best  suited  to  their  needs. 

Title  IX  of  the  Federal  act  levies  a  pay-roll  tax  on  employers  of 
eight  or  more  in  certain  fields  of  employment.  It  also  specifies 
certain  credits  against  this  tax  available  to  employers  who  contribute 
to  an  unemployment  compensation  fund  established  under  a  State 
law  approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board.  The  requirements  for 
that  approval,  also  stipulated  in  title  IX,  merely  define  a  genuine 
compensation  law,  safeguard  the  funds,  and  prohibit  use  of  the  funds 
to  lower  labor  standards.  Title  III  of  the  act  specifies  the  conditions 
under  which  a  State  with  an  approved  unemployment  compensation 
law  may  qualify  for  Federal  grants  to  meet  the  costs  of  administering 
its  law. 

The  role  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  therefore,  consists  in  approv- 
ing a  State  law  under  title  IX  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  in 
certifying  that  it  meets  the  conditions  of  title  III,  and  hence  is  eligible 
for  a  Federal  grant  for  administrative  expenses.  The  Board  also 
determines  the  cost  of  "proper  administration"  of  State  laws  and 
receives  "such  reports,  in  such  form  and  containing  such  information 
as  the  Board  may  from  time  to  time  require." 
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The  activities  arising  from  the  Board's  responsibilities  in  this  field 
are  centered  in  the  Bureau  of  Unemployment  Compensation  with  the 
assistance  of  the  General  Counsel's  Office,  the  Bureau  of  Research 
and  Statistics,  and  the  Bureau  of  Accounts  and  Audits.  When  re- 
quested, the  staff  of  the  Board  assists  the  States  in  drafting  laws  that 
conform  with  the  Federal  act;  in  setting  up  administrative  organiza- 
tions and  training  programs ;  and  determining  procedures,  regulations, 
and  personnel  standards.  The  staff  also  assists  States  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  budgets  submitted  for  grants  for  administration  and  determines 
procedures  and  policies  to  be  used  in  making  these  grants.  It  acts  as 
a  clearing  house  for  information  requested  by  the  States.  It  also 
serves  as  a  liaison  between  the  State  agencies  administering  unem- 
ployment compensation  and  the  United  States  Employment  Service. 

Legislation 

The  passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act  provided  a  stimulus  to  the 
States  to  enact  laws  for  unemployment  compensation.  Wisconsin 
was  the  only  State  to  pass  such  a  law  before  1935.  While  the  Social 
Security  Act  was  under  consideration  by  Congress  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1935,  laws  were  enacted  by  Washington,  Utah,  New  York, 
New  Hampshire,  California,  and  Massachusetts.  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  passage  of  the  act  on  August  14,  unemployment  compen- 
sation laws  were  enacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Alabama,  and 
Oregon.  During  1936,  12  additional  States  passed  laws  before 
December  15.  They  are,  in  order  of  time:  Indiana,  Mississippi, 
Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  Idaho,  Texas,  Colorado, 
Connecticut,  Arizona,  Pennsylvania,  and  Oklahoma. 

When  the  Social  Security  Act  became  law,  it  was  clear  that  the  act 
passed  by  Utah  the  previous  year  did  not  meet  its  requirements. 
Utah  enacted  a  new  law  on  August  29,  1936.  The  law  of  the  State  of 
Washington  was  held  inoperative  by  the  State  supreme  court  on  Sep- 
tember 15,  1936,  because  of  a  provision  which  made  its  operation 
depend  upon  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Wagner-Doughton  bill, 
which,  according  to  the  State  court,  was  never  passed.  The  Alabama 
law  was  held  unconstitutional  under  both  the  State  and  Federal  con- 
stitutions by  a  three-judge  Federal  district  court  on  December  15, 
1936.  As  of  that  date,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  20  States  (not 
including  Washington)  had  unemployment  compensation  legislation, 
although  the  operation  of  the  Alabama  law  was,  to  some  extent,  in 
abeyance.  All  these  laws,  except  those  of  Arizona  and  Oklahoma, 
had  been  submitted  to  the  Social  Security  Board  by  December  15  and 
had  been  approved  under  title  IX.4 

■  Between  Dec.  15  and  Dec.  31  unemployment  compensation  laws  were  passed  by  North  Carolina,  New 
Mexico,  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Maine,  Vermont,  New  Jersey,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  South  Dakota,  Iowa,  and  Kentucky.  All  these  laws  were  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the 
Social  Security  Board  under  title  IX  before  the  end  of  1936,  as  were  the  laws  of  Arizona  and  Oklahoma. 
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The  Board  has  received  many  demands  from  the  States  for  assist- 
ance in  the  drafting  of  legislation.  It  has  responded  by  making  its 
staff  available  to  the  States  upon  request,  by  distributing  to  the  States 
a  weekly  bulletin  which  includes  current  information  on  unemploy- 
ment compensation  legislation,  and  by  preparing  two  draft  bills  for 
State  unemployment  compensation,  one  of  the  pooled-fund  type  and 
the  other  of  the  employer-reserve  type.  These  draft  bills  meet  the 
minimum  requirements  of  both  titles  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
are  intended  to  present  some  of  the  various  alternative  proposals  which 
a  State  may  consider  in  drafting  legislation.  They  are  in  no  sense 
"model"  bills.  They  simply  represent  the  best  thinking  of  the  staff 
on  the  intricate  and  technical  problems  with  which  such  legislation  is 
concerned.  As  experience  develops  better  methods  of  procedure  or 
discloses  administrative  or  legal  weaknesses  in  the  laws,  the  draft  bills 
will  be  revised  accordingly. 

Although  numerous  technical  changes  had  been  incorporated  in  new 
editions  of  the  draft  bills,  it  was  felt  that  important  substantive 
changes  in  policy  could  not  be  made  without  the  advice  of  interested 
groups,  since  these  draft  bills  are  designed  to  reflect  well-informed 
opinion  among  the  public,  employers,  and  employees.  A  first  con- 
ference with  representatives  of  those  groups  was  held  in  December 
1935.  On  October  27-29,  1936,  a  second  conference  with  representa- 
tives of  employers,  employees,  and  experts  in  unemployment  com- 
pensation was  called  to  discuss  proposed  changes  in  the  draft  bills 
designed  primarily  to  simplify  recordkeeping.  These  discussions  are 
being  used  as  the  basis  for  further  revision. 

Litigation  involving  the  Federal  pay-roll  tax  under  title  IX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  had  arisen  in  New  Jersey  prior  to  December  1. 
The  case  involved  the  legal  compulsion  on  receivers  to  set  aside  funds 
for  the  payment  of  the  Federal  tax  on  January  1,  1937.  No  decision 
has  been  rendered.  On  December  8,  in  a  case  in  the  United  States 
District  Court,  Massachusetts,  Judge  George  C.  Sweeney  upheld  the 
validity  of  title  IX.  That  title  has  likewise  been  upheld  by  the  highest 
State  courts  of  California  and  Massachusetts. 

The  State  unemployment  compensation  laws  of  Alabama,  Califor- 
nia, Massachusetts,  Mississippi,  New  York,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Washington  have  been  the  subject  of  litigation.  The  Rhode 
Island  case  has  been  dropped.  In  Alabama,  California,  Massachu- 
setts, and  Mississippi,  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  also  is  claimed  to  be  involved,  and  as  stated  above, 
the  California  and  Massachusetts  courts  ruled  favorably  on  title  IX. 
The  only  State  law  which  has  come  before  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  is  that  of  New  York,  in  which  the  favorable  opinion  of  the  State 
court  was  affirmed . 
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GRANTS   TO    THE    STATES 

The  handling  of  grants  to  the  States  for  the  expenses  of  adminis- 
tering State  unemployment  compensation  laws  has  necessitated  the 
consideration  of  a  number  of  important  problems  by  the  Social 
Security  Board.  Probably  the  most  important  of  these  problems  is 
that  involving  the  extent  of  control  which  the  Board  should  exercise 
over  these  funds  and  the  method  by  which  such  control  can  be  prop- 
erly maintained.  In  order  to  determine  the  costs  of  proper  adminis- 
tration, the  Board  has  required  the  States  to  submit  detailed  budgets 
of  their  estimated  requirements.  These  budgets  and  such  additional 
data  as  are  required  are  carefully  analyzed.  Each  budget  covers  the 
operations  of  a  State  agency  for  a  quarter  of  a  year.  Grants  are 
made  by  quarters.  Adjustments  in  the  budgets  are  made  by  agree- 
ment between  the  State  agency  and  the  Board. 

The  question  whether  States  must  adhere  strictly  to  the  details  of 
their  adjusted  budgets,  or  whether  they  may  use  the  grants  in  any 
way  they  see  fit,  requires  a  balance  between  two  opposing  considera- 
tions, i.  e.,  complete  rigidity  with  respect  to  budget  items  or  complete 
flexibility  within  major  categories.  The  Federal  act  provides  that  if, 
after  permitting  the  State  agency  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  to 
be  heard,  the  Board  finds  that  the  administration  of  the  law  is  such 
that  a  considerable  number  of  applicants  have  failed  to  receive  benefits 
to  which  they  were  entitled,  or  that  administration  has  failed  to 
comply  substantially  with  the  provisions  of  the  act,  it  shall  make  no 
further  grants  until  the  situation  has  been  corrected.  It  is  better 
policy  to  take  steps  to  prevent  such  situations  than  to  exact  penalties 
which  would  interfere  with  the  functioning  of  the  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program.  For  this  reason,  it  appears  that  expendi- 
tures should  be  held  to  items  of  approved  budgets. 

Control  must  be  kept  to  the  minimum  in  order  that  the  State 
agencies  will  not  be  unduly  burdened  in  their  administrative  activities. 
Since  the  unemployment  compensation  administration  is  an  agency 
of  the  State,  it  is  subjected  to  such  varying  degrees  of  control  as  are 
found  in  the  different  State  governments.  If  the  administrative 
authority  were  hedged  in  too  tightly  by  restrictions  from  both  the 
Federal  and  State  governments,  progress  would  be  difficult  and  the 
prime  purpose  of  Federal  grants — aid  to  the  States — would  be  seriously 
curtailed. 

When  States  begin  to  pay  benefits,  their  unemployment  compensa- 
tion budgets  will  include  funds  required  by  State  employment  offices. 
These  employment  offices,  if  affiliated  with  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service,  now  obtain  50  percent  of  their  funds  from  State  and 
local  governments  and  50  percent  from  the  Federal  Government  under 
the  Wagner-Peyser  Act.    When  these  offices  are  receiving  funds  under 
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the  Social  Security  Act  and  also  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  have  both  budgets  on  a  comparable  annual  basis.  The 
situation  has  arisen  in  the  case  of  Wisconsin,  which  completed  its 
first  2  years  of  operation  on  July  1,  1936.  It  will  become  general  when 
other  States  begin  to  pay  benefits  at  the  beginning  of  1938. 

The  State  employment  service  is  the  agency  through  which,  as  a 
rule,  unemployment  compensation  benefits  will  be  paid.  Payment  of 
benefits  will  be  made  by  these  offices,  however,  in  addition  to  their 
regular  placement  functions,  and  the  extra  expenses  are  proper  costs 
to  be  compensated  by  the  Board.  The  Comptroller  General  has  made 
a  clear  distinction  between  direct  services  and  incidental  and  usual 
services.  The  Board,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service,  has  given  much  consideration  to  the  problem  of  the 
allocation  of  funds  between  the  State  employment  services  and  the 
State  unemployment  compensation  administration.  A  decision  was 
reached,  in  the  case  of  Wisconsin,  that  the  Wisconsin  Industrial 
Commission  match  the  maximum  available  Wagner-Peyser  funds  and 
that  the  remaining  expenses  of  the  service  be  paid  from  Social  Security 
Board  funds. 

To  perform  its  functions  properly,  the  Board's  staff  must  develop 
standards  against  which  State  administrative  costs  may  be  measured. 
Some  determination  of  the  maximum  prices  which  should  be  paid  for 
office  furniture  and  equipment,  maximum  salary  scales  for  personnel, 
and  the  appropriateness  of  rental  values  and  other  expense  items  must 
be  made.  If  the  Board  disapproves  of  any  item  as  unnecessary  to 
proper  administration,  the  State,  of  course,  could  pay  that  amount, 
if  it  wished,  out  of  State  funds.  Considerable  time  and  effort  have 
been  devoted  to  the  drafting  of  procedure  and  forms  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  grants.  As  soon  as  the  organization  and  development 
of  the  Board's  accounting  staff  will  permit,  regular  field  audits  will  be 
made  each  quarter  in  every  State,  and  an  inventory  system  of  equip- 
ment purchased  by  State  agencies  will  be  maintained.  These  pro- 
cedures will  provide  valuable  information  in  connection  with  the 
consideration  of  budgets  and  the  requests  for  funds. 

ADMINISTRATION 

The  responsibilities  of  the  Social  Security  Board  include  the 
development  of  administrative  procedure  and  standards,  involving 
both  social  policy  and  administrative  technique,  and  promotion  of  the 
acceptance  of  these  standards.  Among  the  standards  promulgated 
were  specifications  for  positions  in  State  unemployment  compensation 
administrations  with  a  functional  organization  chart  (March  1936), 
procedures  for  the  determination  of  coverage  (May  1936),  and  pro- 
cedures in  the  collection  of  contributions  (June  1936).     The  staff  of 
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the  Board  also  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  aiding  and  directing  the 
development  of  uniform  statistical  data. 

The  immediate  tasks  of  all  new  State  unemployment  compensation 
agencies  are  the  same — to  organize  their  own  offices  and  staffs,  to 
determine  the  employers  subject  to  the  act,  and  to  start  the  collection 
of  contributions.  To  this  end,  States  must  obtain  quarters  and 
equipment,  make  rules  and  regulations,  and  plan  forms  and  pro- 
cedures. In  all  these  activities  the  Board  has  responded  to  requests  of 
the  States  for  assistance. 

The  several  State  laws  reflect  the  needs  of  a  particular  State,  the 
manner  of  administering  other  labor  laws  within  a  State,  the  character 
of  State  government,  and  the  demands  of  local  public  opinion.  The 
laws  show  a  wide  variation  in  the  type  of  agency  designated  to  admin- 
ister unemployment  compensation.  In  some  States,  administration 
has  been  assigned  directly  to  the  department  of  labor,  the  industrial 
commission,  or  some  other  preexisting  State  agency.  In  other  States, 
administration  is  the  responsibility  of  an  independent  commission. 
In  every  case,  the  State  unemployment  compensation  agency  is 
related  to  the  State  government  in  many  ways,  particularly  through 
the  appointment  by  the  Governor  of  administrative  officials  and 
through  the  State's  financial  controls.  In  most  States,  the  State 
treasurer  is  custodian  of  the  unemployment  compensation  fund  and 
the  funds  for  administration. 

Adequate  State  administration  must  take  into  account  well-informed 
public  opinion  and  the  views  of  those  directly  concerned  with  the  law 
as  employers  and  employees.  State  agencies  have  made  continuous 
effort  to  inform  the  public  on  the  provisions  of  the  State  laws  through 
speeches,  public  meetings,  the  use  of  radio  and  the  press,  and  informa- 
tional bulletins.  In  the  early  stage  of  development,  when  the  State 
administrations  are  concentrating  their  attention  on  the  collection  of 
contributions  and  reports  from  employers,  most  of  their  effort  has 
been  devoted  to  informing  employers  of  their  duties  under  the  acts. 
State  agencies  intend  to  stress  the  provision  of  analogous  information 
to  employees  as  the  time  of  benefit  payments  draws  nearer.  Most 
State  laws  provide  for  direct  representation  of  employers,  employees, 
and  the  public  on  the  State  commissions  or  advisory  councils. 

Regardless  of  the  State  law,  the  State  administration  will  succeed 
or  fail  in  accordance  with  the  quality  of  personnel  selected  to  operate 
the  service.  Most  of  the  State  laws  provide  for  selection  of  personnel 
on  a  merit  or  nonpartisan  basis.  In  a  number  of  States,  selection  is 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  State  civil-service  law.  Other  States 
are  working  on  plans  to  install  a  merit  system.  The  merit  plan  in 
operation  in  the  Indiana  unemployment  compensation  agency  was 
formulated  jointly  by  the  unemployment  compensation  administra- 
tion and  the  public-welfare  department  with  the  technical  assistance 
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of  the  Social  Security  Board  and  the  public  administration  service. 
When  requested,  the  Board  is  assisting  the  States  in  formulating 
plans  for  the  selection  of  personnel  on  a  merit  basis.  Since  unem- 
ployment compensation  is  a  new  development  in  this  country,  the 
acquisition  of  a  skilled  technical  staff  is  a  task  that  taxes  the  ingenuity 
of  the  most  competent  administrator. 

Special  training  for  the  administration  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion is  essential.  Such  a  training  program  should  include  an  examina- 
tion of  the  problem  of  unemployment,  the  past  methods  of  dealing 
with  it,  the  development  of  unemployment  compensation  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  the  events  which  led  up  to  the  enactment  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  an  analysis  of  exist- 
ing State  laws.  The  close  tie-up  between  unemployment  compensa- 
tion and  the  employment  service  makes  it  necessary  for  the  staff  of 
each  agency  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  methods  and  objectives 
of  the  other.  In  addition,  advance  knowledge  is  needed  of  the  type  of 
problems  which  available  experience  suggests  as  probable  in  the  actual 
administration  of  the  law.  The  whole  training  program  must  be 
oriented  definitely  toward  the  situation  which  will  obtain  when  benefits 
are  payable.  Without  some  such  program  as  has  been  outlined,  the 
unemployment  compensation  administration  would  develop  into  an 
organization  which  merely  collects  and  pays  out  money,  with  little 
appreciation  of  its  larger  responsibility. 

Once  the  State  administration  is  organized  and  funds  are  allotted 
to  it,  the  first  task  to  be  performed  is  a  determination  of  what  em- 
ployers are  subject  to  the  law.  Technical  problems  of  coverage  have 
beset  every  State  administration,  especially  in  certain  types  of  em- 
ployment in  which  the  employer-employee  relationship  is  not  clear. 
Answers  to  these  questions  are  important  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  State  administration  and  are  significant  in  their  effect  on  the  future 
course  of  many  employer-employee  relations.  If  decisions  on  such 
matters  are  made  uniformly  throughout  the  United  States,  within 
the  limits  possible  under  the  varying  provisions  of  State  laws  and 
with  reference  to  the  rulings  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  on 
similar  matters,  much  confusion  on  the  part  of  both  employers  and 
employees  will  be  avoided.  By  acting  as  a  clearing  agency  for  the 
States,  the  Board  can  keep  each  State  informed  concerning  the 
regulations  of  all  other  State  commissions.  In  this  way,  prompt 
decisions  will  be  facilitated  and  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  actual 
experience  and  a  knowledge  of  the  problems  that  accompany  any 
specific  answer. 

The  question  of  interstate  employment  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
before  State  agencies.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  long  study  and  dis- 
cussion at  every  interstate  conference.  The  State  laws  have  not 
answered  this  question  uniformly.     Some  of  them  cover  the  entire 
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employment  in  which  all  or  the  greater  part  of  the  work  is  performed 
in  the  State.  Others  cover  the  entire  employment  when  service  per- 
formed elsewhere  is  incidental  to  the  service  within  the  State,  pro- 
vided no  contributions  on  such  service  are  required  by  another  State. 
Still  others  include  service  under  a  contract  of  hire  made  within  the 
State  if  some  service  also  is  performed  in  the  State  and  provided  no 
contributions  on  such  services  are  required  by  another  State.  Re- 
gardless of  the  definition  of  interstate  employment  in  the  State  law, 
every  State  must  meet  the  problem  of  determining  to  which  State 
contributions  are  to  be  paid  for  those  workers  who  perform  services 
in  more  than  one  State. 

It  is  clear  that  the  question  of  interstate  coverage  cannot  be  met 
by  individual  State  action  alone.  Uniformity  of  treatment  by 
the  different  State  agencies  is  essential.  It  is  evident  also  that 
some  method  of  handling  must  be  evolved  whereby  the  employer 
and  worker  can  know  in  advance,  insofar  as  is  possible,  not  only  in 
which  State  contributions  are  to  be  paid  but  also  in  which  State 
benefits  will  accrue.  Laws  which  define  employment  as  services  in 
which  all  or  the  greater  part  of  the  work  is  performed  within  the  State 
definitely  limit  the  State  agency  in  handling  this  problem  and  will 
need  amendment.  It  is  believed  that  consideration  of  three  tests  in 
the  order  mentioned  will  largely  solve  the  problem  if  accepted  by  the 
States.  First,  the  place  of  employment,  including  service  within  the 
State  and  service  without  the  State  which  is  incidental  to  service 
within  the  State,  will  determine  in  what  State  interstate  employment 
will  be  covered.  Secondly,  if  the  place  of  employment  is  not  readily 
determinable  because  service  is  performed  in  more  than  one  State,  the 
office  or  headquarters  from  which  the  employee  receives  direction  or 
control,  if  some  work  is  performed  in  that  State,  should  be  the  de- 
termining factor.  If  neither  of  these  tests  is  applicable,  the  individ- 
ual's residence  shall  be  the  final  determinant  if  some  work  is  performed 
in  that  State.  In  this  way,  the  State  most  concerned  with  the  worker 
and  the  one  in  which  it  would  be  most  convenient  for  him  to  apply  for 
and  receive  benefits  is  the  State  in  which  he  is  covered. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  list  of  covered  employers,  most  of  the  States 
prepared  an  initial  statement  (or  status  report)  to  be  filed  by  employers 
indicating  their  acceptance  of  coverage  under  the  act  or  claiming 
exemption  from  it  on  the  basis  of  excluded  employment  or  inadequate 
number  of  employees.  This  initial  statement  was  sent  to  a  large 
mailing  list  of  employers  in  the  State,  made  up  from  the  records  of 
other  State  agencies,  such  as  the  department  of  labor,  the  workmen's 
compensation  commission,  the  tax  commission,  and  various  directories. 
The  returns  from  employers  acknowledging  coverage  constituted  the 
nucleus  of  the  list  of  subject  employers  to  be  circularized  for  con- 
tributions at  an  early  date  before  the  full  list  of  covered  employers 
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was  determined.  Another  group  of  returns  could  be  eliminated  as 
representing  employing  units  clearly  not  subject  to  the  act.  Doubtful 
cases  and  employers  who  did  not  respond  have  had  to  be  followed  up 
by  correspondence  by  the  State  commission  or  by  field  agents. 

The  determination  of  coverage  is  a  continuing  process.  The  spread 
of  information  concerning  the  State  act,  the  collection  of  the  Federal 
tax  in  January  1937,  and  the  work  of  field  agents  of  the  State  com- 
mission will  increase  the  list  of  employers  in  each  State  in  the  next 
few  months.  It  will  be  increased  also  as  new  concerns  are  established 
and  as  existing  businesses  reach  sufficient  size  to  come  under  a  State 
law  which  specifies  coverage  in  terms  of  number  of  employees.  A 
detailed  study  is  being  made  of  the  methods  used  by  the  States  in 
determining  covered  employers  in  order  that  States  with  new  laws 
may  benefit  from  their  experience. 

In  order  to  obtain  comparable  statistics  on  employment  and  pay 
rolls  from  the  various  States,  it  has  been  planned  to  classify  employers 
by  industry  groups  through  assigning  to  each  employer  a  serial  number 
which  reflects  the  major  industrial  classification.  The  Bureau  of 
Kesearch  and  Statistics  of  the  New  York  State  Division  of  Placement 
and  Unemployment  Insurance  studied  the  problem  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Federal  Central  Statistical  Board,  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  and  other  agencies.  A  classification  using  a  2-digit 
number  for  industrial  identification  was  recommended.  While  different 
from  classifications  used  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  this  number  will  make  it  possible  to  compare  unem- 
ployment statistics  with  earlier  figures  compiled  by  Federal  agencies 
and  with  the  continuing  series  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  on 
wages,  hours,  and  employment.  This  classification  was  approved  by 
the  Social  Security  Board. 

The  State  agencies  have  been  concerned  with  the  problem  of  collect- 
ing contributions  from  employers  and  of  determining  what  report 
forms  shall  accompany  contributions.  Under  all  State  laws,  contribu- 
tions represent  a  definite  proportion  of  wages,  usually  amounting  to 
90  percent  of  the  Federal  tax.  Some  State  laws  have  provided  for 
contributions  from  employees  also,  but  only  in  Alabama  (beginning 
May  1),  California,  and  New  Hampshire  did  employee  contributions 
begin  in  1936.  All  the  States  have  faced  such  problems  as  the  fre- 
quency of  collecting  contributions,  definition  of  the  wage  base  for 
contributions,  and  information  to  be  included  on  the  reports  sub- 
mitted by  employers.  With  the  exception  of  Wisconsin,  where  con- 
tributions have  been  paid  since  July  1,  1934,  they  accrue  in  most 
States  on  wages  payable  for  employment  after  January  1,  1936. 

All  States  have  provided  for  a  summary  report  to  be  filed  with 
payments  of  contributions.  These  reports  require  a  statement  of  wages 
paid  for  employment  over  the  period  specified  and  the  percentage 
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calculation  of  contributions  based  on  those  wages.  The  particular 
items  on  the  report  were  largely  determined  by  the  requirements  of 
the  State  act.  Some  States  require  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  the 
total  pay  roll,  the  payments  to  excluded  employees,  and,  by  sub- 
traction, the  payments  for  employment  as  defined  in  the  State  act. 

The  most  important  problem  in  regard  to  contributions  is  the  deter- 
mination of  the  basis  upon  which  they  are  to  be  collected — namely, 
the  determination  of  wages  of  covered  employees.  The  regulations  of 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  are  useful  in  interpreting  the  defini- 
tions of  employments  and  wages,  although  the  presence  of  varying 
definitions  in  State  laws  precludes  complete  reliance  upon  them. 
Questions  involving  remuneration  other  than  money  wages  represent 
an  important  aspect  of  this  problem.  All  the  State  laws  define  wages 
to  include  sums  payable  for  personal  services,  including  commissions, 
bonuses,  and  the  money  value  oi  remuneration  payable  in  any  medium 
other  than  cash.  The  majority  of  the  State  laws  include  in  their  defini- 
tion of  wages  or  remuneration  some  provision  concerning  gratuities. 

The  purpose  of  these  provisions  is  obvious — to  make  certain  that 
contributions  are  collected  and  benefits  paid  on  the  basis  of  total 
earnings.  The  problem  of  the  State  agencies  has  been  to  make  certain 
that  all  "other  remuneration"  was  reported.  All  define  wages  in  the 
instructions  for  filling  out  the  contribution  report  form.  These  in- 
structions have  distinguished  payments  in  kind  which  are  handled  as 
deductions  and  payments  in  kind  which  are  in  addition  to  or  in  lieu 
of  money  wages.  The  former  are  of  no  concern  to  the  agency,  since 
contributions  are  based  on  gross  money  wages;  regulations  establish 
the  minimum  cash  value  of  the  latter.  The  experience  of  the  States 
will  furnish  valuable  information  concerning  the  prevalence  of  pay- 
ments in  kind  and  of  tips,  the  amount  of  such  payments,  and  the 
problem  of  securing  contributions  on  them. 

The  States  have  found  it  necessary  to  inform  the  employers  as  to 
the  records  they  must  keep  for  individual  employees  in  order  to 
determine  benefits  when  these  become  payable.  Most  State  acts 
base  benefits  on  full-time  wTeekly  wages  and  provide  a  formula  for  the 
determination  of  such  wages  in  terms  of  full-time  weekly  hours,  re- 
corded weekly  hours,  and  earnings,  or  in  terms  of  the  proportion  of  an 
employee's  earnings  in  that  quarter  in  the  preceding  period  in  which 
his  earnings  were  highest. 

Opinion  is  divided  as  to  the  best  method  of  obtaining  these  records 
for  individual  employees.  The  commissions,  especially  those  with  a 
background  of  workmen's  compensation  experience,  feel  that  they  are 
not  interested  in  an  employee's  record  until  he  is  out  of  work.  On 
that  occasion,  the  employer  must  file  a  severance  report  of  the  em- 
ployee's hours  and  earnings  for  the  entire  period  of  his  employment 
covered  by  the  law,  which  eventually  will  run  up  to  5  years  in  most 
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States.  Other  commissions  have  believed  that  they  must  assume 
responsibility  for  accumulating  records  of  employment,  hours,  and 
earnings  of  individual  employees  week  by  week  because  of  the  risk  of 
loss  of  the  employer's  records,  especially  if  the  law  includes  extra 
benefits  for  long  service ;  the  impossibility  of  checking  the  records  with 
the  employee  concerned  when  employment  has  lasted  for  a  long  time ; 
and  the  necessity  for  estimating  the  demands  to  be  made  upon  the 
funds.  Most  of  the  latter  commissions  have  agreed  to  accept  either  a 
special  report  by  the  employer  or  a  carbon  or  photostat  copy  of  the 
employer's  pay  roll  if  it  contains  all  the  necessary  data. 

Meanwhile  several  different  methods  are  being  tried.  California 
and  Oregon  have  used  severance  reports,  and  Mississippi  and  New 
Hampshire  have  used  pay-roll  reporting.  The  District  of  Columbia  is 
requiring  pay-roll  reports  from  employers  with  less  than  eight  em- 
ployees and  from  all  employers  for  their  temporary  employees ;  for  all 
other  employees,  severance  reports.  Other  States  also  feel  that  a 
system  of  mixed  reports  is  the  best  solution.  These  States  would 
require  full  pay-roll  reporting  by  all  employers  unless  they  can  meet 
certain  tests  of  stability  of  employment.  In  the  latter  case,  the  em- 
ployers will  be  allowed  to  file  a  severance  report  when  an  employment 
is  terminated,  giving  the  record  of  the  individual's  employment,  wages, 
and  hours  for  the  full  period  of  employment  covered  by  the  act. 
When  employees  receive  fixed  stipends,  an  even  simpler  method  can 
be  used.  In  that  case,  the  employer  is  able  to  file  a  copy  of  his  pay 
roll  for  an  initial  pay  period  and  then  report  monthly  on  accessions, 
separations,  and  changes  in  salary  scales  or  in  working  time  for  any 
employee.  Under  those  circumstances,  the  notice  of  separation  does 
not  need  to  include  any  back  record,  since  the  necessary  data  are  on 
file  in  the  commission's  office.  The  Board  is  studying  State  experience 
with  both  kinds  of  reports  in  order  that  it  may  serve  as  a  clearing- 
house for  information  requested  by  the  States. 

Two  years  hence  the  State  unemployment  compensation  adminis- 
trations will  begin  the  actual  payment  of  unemployment  benefits. 
Payment  of  benefits  to  interstate  employees,  like  coverage  of  tins 
group,  presents  considerable  difficulty.  Much  study  has  been  given 
to  this  subject.  At  the  present  time,  it  is  believed  necessary  that  the 
State  laws  contain  a  general  provision  for  reciprocal  agreements  with 
the  Federal  Government  and  with  other  State  governments  in  order 
to  handle  benefit  payments  for  interstate  employees. 

The  question  of  benefit  procedure  involves  consideration  of  three 
points:  the  necessary  records  to  be  kept;  registration  for  unemploy- 
ment benefit  and  cooperation  with  the  employment  service;  and 
machinery  for  the  adjudication  of  claims  for  benefit. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  only  Wisconsin  has  actually  begun  to  pay 
benefits.     By  November  1,  1936,  that  State  had  issued  7,111  checks 
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to  4,750  beneficiaries  and  had  paid  out  a  total  of  $61,217  in  benefits. 
The  experience  of  Wisconsin  will  yield  useful  information  upon  which 
procedure  for  benefit  payments  will  be  developed. 

Under  the  terms  of  most  of  the  State  laws,  the  waiting  period 
before  benefits  are  payable  to  an  unemployed  worker  starts  when  he 
registers  at  an  employment  office  after  losing  his  previous  job.  Even 
in  Wisconsin,  where  a  well-functioning  employment  service  has  been 
in  existence  for  some  time,  there  has  been  need  to  expand  the  service 
both  as  to  the  number  of  offices  and  the  size  of  staffs  in  order  to  handle 
the  problem  of  registering  applicants  for  benefit.  The  Wisconsin 
commission  has  attempted  to  meet  this  problem  by  dispatching 
members  of  the  staff  from  one  office  to  another  to  take  care  of  peak 
loads  occasioned  by  large  lay-offs  in  smaller  centers. 

The  entire  procedure  for  benefit  payments  depends  upon  the 
degree  of  cooperation  between  the  unemployment  compensation 
administration  and  the  State  employment  service.  Unless  such 
cooperation  is  worked  out  well  in  advance  of  the  actual  payment  of 
benefits,  so  that  uniformity  may  be  obtained  in  the  use  of  forms  and 
records  and  in  the  handling  of  mutual  problems,  the  job  of  paying 
benefits  will  be  inadequately  performed.  If  benefit  procedure  swamps 
the  placement  facilities  of  the  employment  service,  which  have  been 
built  up  with  great  difficulty  over  a  period  of  time,  unemployment 
compensation  will  not  function  as  has  been  intended.  The  payment 
of  benefits  must  always  be  the  alternative  to  placement.  The  em- 
ployment service  has  the  task  of  adjusting  itself  both  to  new  methods 
and  to  a  new  type  of  applicant,  in  particular  the  white-collar  or  highly 
skilled  individual  who  seldom  has  used  public  employment  offices. 

When  benefits  become  payable,  the  State  administrations  will  be 
faced  with  a  further  activity — that  is,  the  settlement  of  contested 
claims.  It  is  specified  in  the  Social  Security  Act  that  a  State  in  order 
to  be  eligible  for  grants  for  administering  unemployment  compensation 
must  provide  "opportunity  for  a  fair  hearing,  before  an  impartial 
tribunal,  for  all  individuals  whose  claims  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation are  denied." 

The  Social  Security  Act  requires  that  the  States  must  "make  such 
reports  in  such  form  and  containing  such  information  as  the  Board 
may  from  time  to  time  require."  Information  coming  into  the' State 
administrations  is  expected  to  yield  more  complete  data  on  employ- 
ment, hours,  and  pay  rolls  than  are  now  available.  These  data  can 
be  assembled  as  a  byproduct  in  accounting  for  contributions.  Obvi- 
ously, data  will  not  be  comparable  from  State  to  State  because  of  the 
difference  in  coverage  in  State  acts.  Nevertheless,  they  will  be  more 
complete  than  any  figures  hitherto  available. 

As  yet,  State  agencies  have  had  little  time  for  long-run  planning 
of  statistical  or  research  programs.  Such  programs  are  specified  in 
most  of  the  State  acts  and  will  be  necessary  for  effective  administration. 
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The  Social  Security  Board  has  not  yet  required  formal  statistical 
reports  from  the  States,  except  reports  on  expenditures  of  grants. 
The  Board  has  decided  upon  the  statistical  reports  to  be  required  and 
will  begin  as  soon  as  possible  to  collect  comparable  basic  data.  It 
will  be  some  time,  however,  before  the  statistics  gathered  by  the 
States  can  supplement  the  series  already  developed  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

SERVICES    ADMINISTERED    BY    FEDERAL    AGENCIES    OTHER    THAN 
THE   SOCIAL  SECURITY  BOARD 

The  social  security  program  formulated  in  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  not  limited  to  the  functions  lodged  in  the  Social  Security  Board. 
Important  parts  of  the  program  are  administered  by  other  Federal 
agencies.  Programs  under  titles  of  the  act  which  deal  with  maternal 
and  child-health  services,  child-welfare  services,  and  services  for  crip- 
pled children  are  administered  by  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  The  Office  of  Education  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  is  responsible  for  the  program  of  vocational  rehabilitation. 
The  Public  Health  Service  in  the  Treasury  Department  is  charged 
with  an  enlarged  program  of  research  and  State  aid  in  the  field  of  public 
health.  The  following  statements  have  been  prepared  for  this  report 
through  the  courtesy  of  these  agencies. 

The  extensive  functions  allocated  in  the  act  to  the  Treasury 
Department  have  been  outlined  in  various  parts  of  this  report. 

MATERNAL    AND    CHILD-WELFARE    SERVICES 

The  Children's  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
is  responsible  for  the  administration  of  title  V,  parts  1,2,  and  3  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  relating  to  maternal  and  child-health  services, 
services  to  crippled  children,  and  rural  child-welfare  services.  To  ad- 
minister these  programs,  three  divisions  have  been  established  in  the 
Children's  Bureau:  The  Maternal  and  Child-Health  Division,  the 
Crippled  Children's  Division,  and  the  Child- Welfare  Division.  Two 
units,  the  public-health  nursing  unit  and  the  State  audits  unit,  serve 
these  divisions,  which  also  receive  service  from  the  statistical,  editorial, 
and  administrative  divisions  of  the  Bureau.  The  work  of  the  Child- 
ren's Bureau  has  been  carried  on  in  close  collaboration  with  other 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  parts  of  the  social  security  program.  Advisory  committees,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  including  representatives  of 
medical,  nursing,  welfare,  and  citizens'  groups,  have  given  valuable 
service  in  the  development  of  general  policies. 
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The  provisions  of  the  portions  of  the  act  for  which  the  Children's 
Bureau  is  responsible  may  be  summarized  briefly  as  follows: 

Part  1  of  title  V  of  the  act,  dealing  with  maternal  and  child-health 
services,  authorizes  an  annual  appropriation  of  $3,800,000,  including 
$2,820,000  (fund  A)  to  be  allotted  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  $20,000 
to  each  State  and  $1,800,000  on  the  basis  of  live  births,  all  to  be 
matched  dollar  for  dollar  by  State  or  State  and  local  funds;  and 
$980,000  (fund  B)  to  be  allotted  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  on  the 
basis  of  the  financial  need  of  the  State  for  assistance  in  carrying  out 
its  plan,  as  determined  after  taking  into  consideration  the  number  of 
live  births  in  the  State.  The  services  made  possible  by  this  aid  are 
to  be  developed  especially  in  rural  areas  and  areas  suffering  from 
severe  economic  distress.  Grants  are  made  on  the  basis  of  plans 
submitted  by  the  State  health  agencies  and  are  approved  by  the 
Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau  on  finding  that  they  conform  to  the 
seven  conditions  specified  in  the  act. 

Part  2  of  title  V,  services  for  crippled  children,  authorizes  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $2,850,000  to  be  allotted  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  $20,000  to  each  State,  and  $1,800,000  on  the  basis  of  number 
of  crippled  children  in  need  of  care  and  cost  of  furnishing  services  to 
them.  The  entire  amount  must  match,  dollar  for  dollar,  State  or 
State  and  local  funds.  Like  the  maternal  and  child-health  services, 
these  services  are  to  be  developed  especially  in  rural  areas  and  areas 
suffering  from  severe  economic  distress.  Grants  are  to  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  plans  submitted  by  a  State  agency  and  are  approved  by 
the  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau  on  finding  that  they  conform  to 
the  six  conditions  specified  in  the  act. 

Part  3  of  title  V,  child-welfare  services,  authorizes  an  annual  ap- 
propriation of  $1,500,000  to  be  allotted  to  the  States  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  $10,000  to  each  State  and  the  remainder  according  to  rural 
population,  for  use  by  cooperating  State  public- welfare  agencies  on 
the  basis  of  plans  developed  jointly  by  the  State  agency  and  the 
Children's  Bureau.  The  funds  are  to  be  used  (1)  for  paying  part  of 
the  cost  of  district,  county,  or  other  local  public-welfare  services  for 
homeless,  dependent,  and  neglected  children  and  children  in  danger  of 
becoming  delinquent,  in  areas  predominantly  rural;  and  (2)  for  de- 
veloping State  services  for  the  encouragement  and  assistance  of  ade- 
quate methods  of  community  child-welfare  organization  in  areas 
predominantly  rural  and  other  areas  of  special  need. 

Payments  to  the  States  for  maternal  and  child-health  services  and 
services  to  crippled  children  are  to  be  made  quarterly  on  the  basis  of 
estimates  of  expenditures  under  the  plan  and  State  or  local  funds 
available  for  matching.  The  time  of  payment  for  child-welfare  serv- 
ices is  not  specified  in  the  act,  but,  in  practice,  the  same  quarterly 
method  has  been  followed  since  July  1,  1936.  For  the  purposes  of  the 
act  the  term  "State"  includes  Alaska,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
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Hawaii,  so  that  there  are  51  jurisdictions  to  which  grants  may  be  made. 

The  Children's  Bureau  is  directed  to  make  such  studies  and  investi- 
gations as  will  promote  the  efficient  operation  of  the  portions  of  the 
act  for  which  it  is  responsible,  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized 
to  make  rules  and  regulations  necessary  for  the  efficient  administration 
of  the  functions  with  which  he  is  charged. 

The  first  appropriations  under  the  Social  Security  Act  were  included 
in  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1936, 
approved  February  11,  1936,  and  were  available  for  payments  to 
States,  on  the  basis  of  approved  plans,  for  the  5-month  period  Feb- 
ruary 1  to  June  30.  It  was  provided  that  allotments  should  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  five-twelfths  of  the  annual  sums  authorized.  The 
actual  amounts  appropriated  were  as  follows: 

Maternal  and  child-health  services SI,  580,  000 

Services  for  crippled  children 1,  187,  000 

Child-welfare  services 625,  000 

Federal  administration 150,  000 

During  the  5-month  period  ended  June  30,  1936,  the  following  plans 
were  submitted  and  approved: 

Su»  Ap- 

mit'ed  proved 

Maternal  and  child-health  services 51  49 

Crippled  children's  services 44  38 

Child-welfare  services 40  34 

The  two  State  plans  for  maternal  and  child-health  services  were 
submitted  by  Illinois  and  Oregon  but  not  approved  during  the  period 
ended  June  30,  1936.  An  Illinois  plan  for  the  fiscal  year  1937  has  been 
approved,  and  the  Oregon  plan  is  under  review.  Plans  for  crippled 
children's  and  child-welfare  services,  which  were  submitted  but  not 
approved  during  the  period,  were  held  up  by  legal  or  administrative 
difficulties  which  have  been  overcome  in  some  States  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  new  fiscal  year.  By  December  15,  47  States,  Alaska, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Hawaii  were  cooperating  in  the  maternal 
and  child-health  program;  39  States,  Alaska,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  Hawaii,  in  the  crippled-children's  program;  and  41  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  in  the  child-welfare  program.  It  is  probable 
that  within  the  current  year  nearly  all  the  States  will  be  cooperating 
under  all  three  types  of  services. 

Payments  made  to  the  States  for  the  period  ended  June  30,  1936, 
totaled  $2,212,882.67,  distributed  as  follows: 

[These  figures  include  payments  made  after  June  30,  for  the  quarter  ended  June  30] 

Maternal  and  child-health  services SI,  252,  436.  22 

Fund  A  (matching  State  or  local  funds) 952,  404  70 

Fund  B  (matching  not  required) 300,  031.  52 

Services  to  crippled  children  (matching  State  or  local  funds) 732,  492.  33 

Child-welfare  services 227,  954.  12 

115520—37 5 
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PUBLIC  HEALTH 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Service  is  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  title  VI  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  which  provides 
for  stimulating  additional  public-health  activities.  Under  this  title, 
appropriations  are  authorized  each  year  for  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  for  two  purposes:  first,  to  assist  the  States,  counties, 
health  districts,  and  other  subdivisions  of  the  States  in  establishing 
and  maintaining  adequate  public-health  services;  and,  second,  to 
investigate  nationally  important  problems  of  disease  and  sanitation. 
Sums  in  the  amount  of  $3,333,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1936,  and  $8,000,000  for  1937  were  made  available  to  the  Public 
Health  Service  for  making  allotments  to  assist  the  States.  Additional 
sums  of  $375,000  for  1936  and  $1,320,000  for  1937  were  granted  to 
the  Service  for  scientific  research. 

It  is  specified  in  the  act  that,  in  making  allotments,  account  shall 
be  taken  of  population,  special  health  problems,  and  financial  needs 
in  different  States.  It  is  indicated  also  that  there  shall  be  conference 
and  consultation  between  the  States,  Territories,  and  Federal  author- 
ities in  connection  with  the  various  services. 

Although  the  sums  indicated  under  title  VI  seem  small  in  comparison 
with  the  amounts  to  be  expended  under  certain  other  titles,  it  is  prob- 
able, nevertheless,  that  the  results  of  these  expenditures  will  be 
markedly  effective  in  stimulating  new  efforts  in  the  field  of  public 
health.  A  wise  distribution  of  the  funds,  accompanied  by  necessary 
investigation  preliminary  to  an  allocation  of  funds,  will  bring  a  better 
understanding  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  problem;  and  the 
availability  of  even  relatively  small  amounts  will  enable  the  employ- 
ment of  new  officers  and  the  building  up  of  administrative  machinery 
which  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  later  improvements  in  local  health  work. 

The  regulations  of  the  Surgeon  General  for  the  fiscal  year  1937  pro- 
vide that,  to  be  eligible  for  payment  of  allotments,  a  State  must  submit 
a  comprehensive  statement  of  the  present  State  health  organization, 
programs,  and  budget;  proposed  plans  for  extending  and  improv- 
ing the  administrative  functions  of  the  State  department  of  health; 
and  proposed  plans  for  extending  and  improving  local  (county, 
district,  city)  health  services.  It  is  required  also  that  budgets  be 
submitted  in  connection  with  plans  on  which  the  quarterly  allotments 
are  made.  Balances  unexpended  by  a  State  at  the  end  of  a  quarter 
need  not  be  returned  to  the  common  fund,  but  may  still  be  applied 
to  the  project  for  which  they  were  intended  or  to  new  projects  meeting 
the  approval  of  the  Surgeon  General.  By  requiring  such  plans  and 
budgets,  the  Public  Health  Service  provides  a  businesslike  method  of 
handling  the  appropriations  and  hopes  also  to  insure  greater  uniformity 
in  the  various  State  programs  and  to  arouse  in  State  and  community 
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groups  who  administer  the  funds  an  increased  consciousness  of  health 
needs  and  of  progressive  public-health  methods. 

The  regulations  provide  for  stimulation  of  local  and  State  appropria- 
tions for  public-health  purposes  by  requiring  that  all  funds  allotted 
on  the  bases  of  population  and  special  health  problems  match,  dollar 
for  dollar,  funds  provided  by  the  State.  At  least  50  percent  of  a 
State's  matching  fund  must  represent  new  appropriations.  Allot- 
ments on  the  basis  of  financial  needs  do  not  require  matching.  It  is 
expressly  stated  that  allotments  under  title  VI  are  for  the  purpose  of 
supplementing  State  or  local  appropriations  and  may  not  be  used  to 
replace  such  appropriations. 

Allotments  to  the  States  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1937,  have 
been  made  at  the  rate  of  57  }i  percent  for  distribution  on  the  basis  of 
population,  22%  percent  for  special  health  problems  including  the 
training  of  personnel,  and  20  percent  according  to  financial  needs. 
The  sum  of  $1,001,186  has  been  set  aside  from  the  special  health- 
problems  fund  for  the  training  of  personnel:  $888,186  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  States  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  sum  of  the 
allotments  to  a  State  bears  to  the  whole;  and  $113,000  for  special 
facilities  for  personnel  training. 

The  moneys  made  available  for  general  research  purposes  have 
enabled  the  Service  to  strengthen  its  program  along  established  lines 
and  to  push  out  in  new  directions.  Special  attention  has  been  devoted 
to  research  in  industrial  hygiene  and  venereal  disease. 

VOCATIONAL    REHABILITATION    OF    THE    PHYSICALLY    DISABLED 

Vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  physically  disabled  obviously  is 
one  of  the  phases  of  a  complete  program  of  social  security  inasmuch 
as  the  placement  of  the  disabled  in  gainful  employment  is  a  distinct 
contribution  to  the  relief  of  unemployment.  It  was  logical,  therefore, 
that  this  service  should  be  included  in  the  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  The  cost  of  maintaining  a  disabled  person  at  public 
expense  ranges  from  $300  to  $500  per  year.  The  average  cost  of 
rehabilitating  a  disabled  person  is  $300.  The  average  earning  ca- 
pacity of  rehabilitated  persons  is  from  $16  to  $20  per  week.  Thus, 
the  investment  of  public  funds  in  such  a  service  is  economically  sound. 
It  is,  furthermore,  in  line  with  sound  social  policy  to  develop  agencies 
which  assist  disabled  persons  to  find  their  place  in  normal  work  and 
living.  Social  security  means,  ultimately,  the  security  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  the  contacts  and  relationships  which  make  up  his  daily  life. 

The  national  program  of  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  physically 
disabled  was  inaugurated  under  an  act  of  Congress  approved  June  2, 
1920.  The  Federal  act  provides  for  financial  aid  to  the  States  in 
carrying  on  the  work.  At  the  present  time,  45  States  and  Hawaii  and 
Puerto  Rico  cooperate  with  the  Federal  Government  in  the  mainte- 
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nance  of  vocational  rehabilitation  service  for  their  physically  handi- 
capped citizens.  There  is  a  similar  program  also  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  established  under  a  special  act  of  Congress,  approved 
February  23,  1929.  The  three  States  which  do  not  operate  rehabilita- 
tion programs  are  Delaware,  Kansas,  and  Vermont. 

Vocational  rehabilitation  is  a  service  of  preparation  of  permanently 
physically  disabled  persons  for  employment  and  of  their  placement  in 
employment.  The  service  comprises  vocational  advisement,  voca- 
tional training,  prosthesis,  placement,  and  follow-up.  All  persons 
of  working  age  without  regard  to  sex,  race,  and  origin  of  disability 
may  apply  for  the  service.  They  must,  however,  be  vocationally 
handicapped  to  be  eligible  for  the  service. 

The  organic  act  expires  June  30,  1937,  but  the  Social  Security  Act 
provides  for  its  permanent  extension,  in  addition  to  making  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  authorization  of  appropriations  for  financial  aid 
to  the  States. 

Under  the  impetus  of  increased  appropriations  from  the  Federal 
Government  and  because  of  the  natural  growth  of  the  work,  the  State 
rehabilitation  programs  have  been  materially  expanded  during  the 
past  fiscal  year.  Reports  received  from  the  States  by  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education,  the  agency  which  administers  the  Federal 
act,  show  that  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1936,  10,388  dis- 
abled persons  were  vocationally  rehabilitated  and  placed  in  remunera- 
tive employment.  In  addition,  many  hundreds  of  disabled  persons, 
ineligible  for  rehabilitation  service  under  the  Federal  act,  were  assisted 
in  obtaining  employment  by  other  agencies  established  to  serve 
them,  through  cooperation  with  State  rehabilitation  departments.  On 
July  1,  1936,  40,000  disabled  persons  were  on  the  active  rolls  of  the 
cooperating  States ;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  in  some  process  leading 
to  vocational  rehabilitation. 

By  the  close  of  the  past  fiscal  year,  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  were 
certified  for  the  first  time  to  receive  Federal  funds  for  rehabilitation 
work.  It  is  expected  that,  during  the  current  year,  the  remaining 
three  States  not  as  yet  engaged  in  rehabilitation  service  will  participate 
in  the  national  program. 

COOPERATIVE  RELATIONS  WITH  OTHER  FEDERAL  AGENCIES 

Nearly  all  the  activities  carried  on  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
may  be  regarded  as  a  project  in  cooperative  effort,  involving  many 
different  Federal  agencies  and  the  States  in  a  far-reaching  program 
which  will  concern  millions  of  human  beings.  Many  of  these  cooperat- 
ing agencies  are  stipulated  in  the  law;  the  place  of  others  is  inherent 
in  the  problems  of  administration. 

An  important  phase  of  the  cooperative  relations  between  Federal 
agencies  in  social  security  administration  lies  in  the  interrelationships 
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of  agencies  which  approve  State  plans  and  divisions  of  the  Treasury- 
Department.  The  procedure  is  similar  under  the  various  forms  of 
Federal  grants  to  the  States,  including  the  three  forms  of  public 
assistance  and  the  grants  for  administrative  expenses  under  approved 
State  unemployment  compensation  laws  handled  by  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Board,  as  well  as  the  grants  administered  by  other  agencies. 

The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  has  issued  regulations  (Regulations 
90  and  91,  1936)  relating  to  the  collection  of  taxes  under  titles  VIII 
and  IX.  The  Board  has  taken  part  in  numerous  conferences  with 
the  Bureau  and  representatives  of  the  States  to  assist  in  working  out 
satisfactory  procedures. 

Another  outstanding  illustration  of  cooperation  between  the  Board 
and  other  Federal  agencies  lay  in  the  arrangement  between  the  Post 
Office  Department  and  the  Board,  whereby  the  former  assumed 
responsibility  for  certain  services  in  the  inauguration  of  the  Federal 
old-age  benefits  plan.  By  the  method  outlined  elsewhere,  the  task 
was  decentralized  and  so  resolved  into  manageable  proportions. 

The  public  employment  offices  in  the  States  play  an  important 
role  in  the  administration  of  laws  for  unemployment  compensation. 
The  Bureau  of  Unemployment  Compensation  and  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  have  set  up  two  liaison  committees:  The  one  to 
keep  informed  as  to  progress  in  their  common  task,  the  other  to  plan 
procedure  and  forms  for  use  in  paying  unemployment  compensation 
benefits. 

The  Central  Statistical  Board  rendered  active  assistance  in  con- 
nection with  the  statistical  data  to  be  required  on  employers'  returns 
in  connection  with  the  administration  of  unemployment  compensation. 
It  organized  a  committee  on  employment  and  pay  rolls,  which  in- 
cluded representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  the  Treasury,  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Labor,  as  well  as  the  Social  Security  Board.  The  committee  reviewed 
various  procedures  and  forms  to  be  used  in  administration.  Similar 
joint  review,  confined  to  procedure  and  forms  for  collection  of  the 
excise  tax  under  title  IX,  was  carried  on  by  the  Board's  Bureau  of 
Accounts  and  Audits  with  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 

The  development  of  an  industrial  classification  system  suitable  for 
joint  usage  and  the  delimiting  of  suitable  areas  for  administration 
and  statistical  reporting  also  were  subjects  for  cooperative  action, 
involving  committees  from  such  Government  organizations  as  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  the  Central  Statistical  Board,  and  the  Works  Progress 
Administration,  as  well  as  the  United  States  Employment  Service 
and  the  Social  Security  Board.  In  connection  with  the  preparation 
of  draft  bills  for  unemployment  compensation,  the  Division  of  Labor 
Standards  of  the  Department  of  Labor  provided  helpful  assistance, 
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especially  on  such  practical  problems  as  the  selection  of  the  State 
administrative  agency  and  the  integration  of  this  program  with  other 
State  activities. 

Assistance  also  was  rendered  in  certain  matters  of  personnel  through 
the  cooperation  of  Federal  agencies.  The  Central  Statistical  Board 
aided  in  the  construction  of  a  civil-service  examination  for  the  selec- 
tion of  junior  personnel  for  research  positions  in  the  Social  Security 
Board  and  other  Government  agencies.  Several  bureaus  cooperated 
in  giving  the  basic-training  course  for  new  employees  of  the  Board, 
among  them  the  Children's  Bureau,  the  Public  Health  Service,  and 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service. 

A  somewhat  different  type  of  cooperation  between  Federal  agencies 
has  been  developed  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  and  the  Board's 
Bureau  of  Accounts  and  Audits.  Like  all  Government  agencies, 
the  Board  was  required  to  adopt  financial  and  accounting  forms  which 
would  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
For  this  purpose,  a  representative  of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
was  assigned  to  the  Board's  Bureau  of  Accounts  and  Audits  in  October 
1935,  so  that  the  necessary  forms  and  systems  could  be  worked  out 
and  the  approvals  obtained  prior  to  receipt  of  appropriations.  This 
permitted  the  Board  to  begin  the  payment  of  grants  to  the  States 
without  delay  when  congressional  appropriations  became  available 
in  February  1936. 

In  matters  of  litigation  pertaining  to  the  act,  the  Board  maintains 
a  close  working  relationship  with  the  Department  of  Justice.  There 
have  been  frequent  consultations  on  methods  of  handling  litigation 
and  on  the  preparation  of  briefs. 

To  describe  the  activities  of  Federal  bureaus  cooperating  with  the 
Board  in  research  studies  is  almost  to  call  the  roll  of  Federal  research 
agencies.  For  instance,  studies  of  the  problems  of  agricultural  labor 
and  its  definition  for  purposes  of  the  Social  Security  Act  involved 
connections  with  various  bureaus  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  Resettlement  Administration,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  the  Works  Progress  Administration. 
A  special  study  of  the  practices  of  other  Federal  agencies  in  adminis- 
tering grants-in-aid  included  research  involving  another  group  of 
Federal  agencies,  among  them  the  Extension  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Studies  dealing  with  the  financial  aspects  of 
the  act  and  of  social  security  problems  similarly  utilized  the  knowledge 
of  the  business  and  financial  bureaus  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Social  Security  Board  and  the  Works  Progress  Administration 
have  entered  into  an  arrangement  which  will  utilize  personnel  and 
facilities  of  both  organizations  in  the  collection  of  current  statistics 
of  general  public  relief.  A  staff  of  professional  and  clerical  personnel 
has  been  assigned  to  work  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Works 
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Progress  Administration  and  the  Social  Security  Board.  Tliis  staff 
will  have  responsibility  for  the  collection  and  analysis  of  the  monthly 
relief  statistics.  Field  work  in  connection  with  the  current  reporting 
will  be  a  joint  responsibility,  although  it  is  expected  that,  in  most 
States,  field  work  will  be  performed  by  the  statistical  field  representa- 
tives of  the  Board.  This  plan,  it  is  hoped,  will  result  in  considerable 
economy  in  field  work,  as  well  as  a  convenience  to  State  departments 
administering  both  general  relief  and  relief  from  special  funds.  To 
facilitate  this  joint  program,  an  advisory  committee  on  collection  of 
general  relief  statistics  has  been  appointed. 

Studies  of  trends  in  the  labor  market  also  involved  cooperation 
with  the  appropriate  Federal  agencies.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics collaborated  in  collecting  data  on  employment  trends  in  various 
industries  and  is  collaborating  in  studies  in  progress  dealing  with  the 
adequacy  of  the  price  system  as  a  device  for  the  stabilization  of 
employment.  Other  detailed  studies  of  the  labor  market  from  pay- 
roll records  have  been  planned  with  the  aid  of  the  National  Research 
Project  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration. 

An  interesting  cooperative  link  has  been  developed  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  The  Department  has  requested  the  assistance  of 
the  Division  of  Public-Assistance  Statistics  of  the  Board  in  compiling 
a  directory  of  social  agencies  concerned  with  delinquency. 

RESEARCH,  PUBLIC  INFORMATION,  AND  PERSONNEL 

RESEARCH 

Three  distinct  types  of  research  stand  out  as  practicable  and  neces- 
sary under  the  Social  Security  Act.  Progress  has  been  made  along 
each  of  these  lines.  The  first  has  to  do  with  the  collection  and  presen- 
tation of  basic  data  accumulated  for  the  most  part  as  a  byproduct  of 
the  operation  of  the  act.  A  monthly  bulletin  on  public-assistance 
statistics  for  the  United  States  is  compiled.  Current  statistics  on 
general  public  relief,  formerly  collected  by  the  Division  of  Research, 
Statistics,  and  Records  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration,  now  are 
being  collected  and  published  by  a  staff  working  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration  and  the  Board.  The 
Board  is  responsible  also  for  the  continuation  of  the  urban  relief  series, 
a  series  established  by  the  Children's  Bureau  in  1932  through  the 
merger  of  relief  data  assembled  previously  by  the  Bureau  and  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation.  Monthly  data  are  collected  on  public  and 
private  relief  expenditures  and  cases  in  120  urban  areas.  The  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  retains  responsibility  for  the  collection  of  the  relief  data 
from  the  areas  included  in  its  project  for  the  registration  of  social 
statistics  and  forwards  the  data  to  the  Social  Security  Board;  the 
Board  collects  the  data  from  the  remaining  75  areas.     Substantial 
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progress  also  has  been  made  in  estimating  probable  coverage,  State  by 
State,  of  unemployment  compensation  laws  and  probable  factors 
affecting  the  financing  of  State  unemployment  compensation  laws. 

Under  the  second  objective,  the  Board  has  inaugurated  a  series  of 
research  projects  dealing  with  administrative  problems  which  develop 
in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  act.  These  studies  include 
such  topics  as  procedures  for  employment  offices  with  respect  to  unem- 
ployment compensation,  proposals  for  State  unemployment  compensa- 
tion legislation,  methods  of  interstate  cooperation  under  the  social 
security  program,  classification  schemes  for  assignment  of  account 
numbers  to  be  used  in  the  administration  of  unemployment  compen- 
sation and  old-age  benefits,  and  methods  of  control  over  grants  to 
States  for  administrative  purposes. 

The  third  type  of  research  activity  deals  with  what  may  be  called 
the  long-term  economic  program.  It  is  necessary  to  know  not  only  the 
amount  and  duration  of  existing  unemployment  but  also  the  long- 
term  trends  in  markets,  technology,  business  organization,  and  their 
effect  upon  employment.  Studies  showing  the  scope  of  such  factors  as 
revealed  by  the  examination  of  specific  industries  have  been  started 
for  mining,  for  rayon,  and  for  the  boot  and  shoe  industry.  An  exten- 
sive analysis  of  the  experience  of  American  trade-unions  with  unem- 
ployment compensation  has  been  undertaken.  A  series  of  inquiries 
into  the  problems  of  migration  and  mobility  of  labor  is  in  progress. 
One  such  inquiry  is  based  on  a  study  of  the  records  of  transfers 
between  local  unions  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists; 
the  migration  of  southern  workers  into  the  Michigan  automobile 
industry  is  being  studied  in  cooperation  with  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan and  the  Works  Progress  Administration;  and  another  study 
involves  analyses  of  personnel  records  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity. Other  projected  studies  include  an  examination  of  labor 
migration  into  the  rubber  industry;  a  study  of  the  habitual  migrant 
worker;  and  a  study  of  current  hiring  records  of  a  group  of  factories, 
planned  in  cooperation  with  the  Personnel  Research  Federation.  A 
statistical  analysis  of  census  data  on  agricultural  employment  is  under 
way,  together  with  an  examination  into  economic  factors  affecting  the 
definition  of  such  employment  and  a  survey  of  the  mobility  of  agricul- 
tural labor  and  its  relation  to  industrial  employment.  A  study  is 
in  process  which  attempts  to  analyze  the  special  employment  problems 
of  the  small  firm. 

Further  groups  of  problems  arise  primarily  from  the  financing 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  A  number  of  studies  deal  with  economic 
and  financial  resources  of  the  Nation  and  closely  related  condi- 
tions affecting  the  size  and  type  of  benefits.  Other  studies  consider 
the  actual  financial  operations  under  the  several  titles  of  the  act, 
including  the  possible  effect  of  cyclical  fluctuations  on  sources  of  funds 
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and  benefits.  Special  attention  is  being  given  to  the  investment  of 
reserves  and  the  effect  of  trust  funds  on  the  national  economy.  The 
varying  fiscal  capacities  of  the  States  are  under  review.  Other 
studies  examine  the  economic  effects  of  various  forms  of  taxation. 

PUBLIC    INFORMATION 

While  the  Board  seeks  to  establish  the  lines  of  sound  public  policy 
through  its  research  studies,  it  must  be  equally  active  in  keeping  the 
public  informed  as  to  its  aims  and  activities  in  the  interests  of  efficient 
administration.  Sound  research  and  able  administration  will  be  of 
little  avail  unless  those  who  are  vitally  affected  by  the  act  understand 
their  rights,  duties,  and  obligations  under  it.  The  magnitude  of  the 
public  demand  for  m formation  may  be  gaged  by  the  fact  that  more 
than  114,000  requests  for  information  from  Congress,  the  press,  and 
the  general  public  were  answered  during  the  11  months  ended 
December  1,  1936. 

The  Informational  Service  was  organized  to  fulfill  this  pressing 
responsibility  as  it  devolves  upon  the  Board.  The  Service  answered 
over  30,000  inquiries  by  letter  in  the  11  months,  January  1  to  Decem- 
ber 1,  1936,  in  addition  to  36,000  telephone  calls.  It  issued  212  press 
releases  during  the  first  11  months  of  1936,  most  of  which  dealt  with 
the  provisions  of  the  act  or  endeavored  to  correct  certain  misinter- 
pretations that  became  current.  The  Informational  Service  has  pre- 
pared a  series  of  10  circulars  for  general  circulation  on  the  provisions 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  Federal  old-age  benefits,  unemployment 
compensation,  and  public  assistance.  During  the  first  11  months  of 
1936,  a  total  of  66,651,682  copies  of  informational  literature  was  dis- 
tributed. A  reference  library  which  includes  a  legislative  reference 
section  and  a  law  section  implements  these  informational  activities  of 
the  Board  and  is  useful  to  all  members  of  the  staff.  In  order  that  the 
Board  may  be  properly  informed  regarding  public  opinion  and  interest 
in  the  social  security  program  as  reflected  in  the  daily  and  periodical 
press,  close  cooperation  has  been  worked  out  with  the  Government's 
general  Press  Intelligence  Service. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  supplying  information  to 
employers  and  employees  in  order  that  the  two  major  groups  of  the 
population  directly  affected  by  the  act  may  be  acquainted  with  its 
significance.  In  this  connection,  as  in  others,  the  Board  works  in 
close  cooperation  and  complete  harmony  with  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue,  which  is  entrusted  with  the  collection  of  taxes  imposed  by 
the  act.  Particular  efforts  have  been  made  to  reach  individuals 
through  trade  and  labor  organizations.  Similar  work  is  carried  on 
among  a  wide  variety  of  other  groups  whose  knowledge  of  the  act 
will  prove  helpful  to  its  administration.  Such  groups  as  civic  organ- 
izations, social  workers,  women's  clubs,  and  veterans',  religious,  and 
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educational   organizations    come   in    contact   with    this    activity    of 
the  Informational  Service. 

It  was  felt  that  knowledge  of  the  far-reaching  program  set  up  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  could  not  be  brought  adequately  before  the 
public  without  use  of  such  modern  implements  of  popular  education 
as  the  poster,  the  exhibit,  the  motion  picture,  and  the  radio.  Posters 
have  been  designed  and  displayed  throughout  the  country  in  post 
offices  and  other  public  buildings  to  acquaint  the  public  with  the 
old-age  benefits  plan.  Twenty  traveling  exhibits  have  been  prepared 
and  are  shown  at  schools,  fairs,  conventions,  and  similar  gatherings, 
in  response  to  requests.  Three  short  moving-picture  films  have  been 
produced  and  shown  in  more  than  7,000  theaters  to  audiences  aggregat- 
ing many  millions  of  persons.  The  first,  dealing  briefly  with  all 
phases  of  the  social  security  program,  was  shown  in  several  thousand 
theaters  during  the  month  of  October.  The  second  and  third,  dealing 
with  old-age  benefits,  had  an  equally  wide  showing  during  November 
and  December.  Radio  scripts  interpreting  and  explaining  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  social  security  program  have  been  prepared  and 
distributed. 

PERSONNEL 

One  of  the  Board's  principal  problems  during  its  first  year  of 
operation  was  the  securing  of  personnel  of  high  caliber  for  each  of  its 
diversified  activities.  It  is  difficult  enough  for  an  established  organi- 
zation to  find  suitable  personnel  for  replacements;  it  is  a  major 
problem  for  a  new  agency  to  assemble  a  complete  staff,  the  more  so 
when  the  agency  is  charged  with  new  functions  for  the  performance  of 
which  few  individuals  with  specific  experience  are  available. 

The  Social  Security  Board  is  the  first  agency  of  its  size  to  be 
organized  with  all  employees  appointed  under  the  classified  civil 
service  or  approved  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  as  experts  or 
attorneys.  The  Board,  thus,  has  had  the  opportunity  of  recruiting 
its  personnel  on  a  merit  basis  and  planning  a  career  service.  The 
Civil  Service  Commission  has  maintained  a  most  cooperative  atti- 
tude. However,  many  of  its  registers  were  depleted  and  many  of 
the  Board's  needs  demanded  a  type  of  personnel  for  which  there  were 
no  available  registers.  The  process  of  developing  new  registers 
necessarily  has  been  slow. 

As  a  consequence,  it  was  necessary  for  the  Board  to  recruit  a 
large  proportion  of  its  staff  by  transfer  from  other  Government 
agencies.  Also  a  larger  number  of  persons  was  appointed  under  the 
expert  exception  than  might  otherwise  have  been  the  case,  although 
the  number  of  experts  on  the  staff  was  limited  to  less  than  5  percent 
of  the  total  personnel.  The  term  "expert"  is  confined  to  persons 
who  have,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  technical 
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training  and  experience  along  the  lines  of  the  Board's  specialized 
functions. 

On  behalf  of  the  Board,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  held  examina- 
tions for  administrative  officers  and  assistants  and  for  legislative 
reference  librarian.  Others  have  been  announced  for  junior  and 
assistant  actuarial  mathematicians  and  Informational  Service  repre- 
sentatives. Examinations  for  other  technical  employees  will  be 
announced  later. 

The  process  of  recruitment  was  complicated  by  the  volume  of 
applications,  due,  in  part,  to  the  widespread  attention  given  to  the 
Board's  activities.  The  number  of  callers  for  personnel  information 
at  the  Washington  office  ranged  from  3,000  to  more  than  10,000  a 
month,  and  the  number  of  letters  from  applicants  reached  even  larger 
figures.  Actual  appointments,  however,  were  geared  to  the  develop- 
ment of  activities  and  the  availability  of  individuals  qualified  for  these 
activities.  As  may  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  chart,  no  rapid 
expansion  in  personnel  occurred  until  the  inauguration  of  the  Federal 
old-age  benefits  program  in  which  administration  is  wholly  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Board. 

The  Board  established  a  policy  of  investigating  the  employment 
record  and  character  before  appointment  and  of  following  up 
appointees  during  the  initial  months  of  service.  The  necessity  for 
internal  transfers  and  promotions  to  utilize  the  abilities  of  employees 
to  the  fullest  and  to  develop  a  career  service  has  been  recognized. 
In  the  development  of  personnel  records  and  statistics,  effort  has  been 
made  to  provide  a  ready  means  of  obtaining  full  information  regarding 
employees'  qualifications  for  placement  purposes. 

To  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  staff  on  their  specific  jobs  and  to 
give  them  the  necessary  background  for  further  service  to  the  Board,  a 
training  program  was  inaugurated  at  an  early  date.  A  comprehensive 
basic-training  course,  now  required  for  all  new  administrative  and 
technical  employees,  evolved  from  early  training  classes  for  field 
personnel.  It  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  staff  with  the  historical 
background  of  the  act,  the  social  conditions  which  it  seeks  to  correct, 
and  the  administrative  and  technical  procedures  involved  in  its  opera- 
tion. The  course  is  intensive  and  requires  the  full  time  of  the 
employee  during  the  period  of  training. 

Other  training  classes  have  been  organized  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  professional  personnel  who  were  unable  to  enroll  in  the 
basic-training  course  prior  to  entering  upon  duty  and  who  could  not 
be  spared  from  their  positions  for  full-time  training  over  an  extended 
period.  Voluntary  training  after  office  hours  is  also  available  to 
those  who  care  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

Supplementing  the  basic  course,  more  specialized  training  has  been 
provided  for  professional  personnel.    Such  technical  training  has  been 
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designed  to  acquaint  recently  recruited  personnel  with  essential  tech- 
niques and  information. 

During  these  first  months,  the  educational  activities  of  the  Board 
have  necessarily  been  directed  to  training  new  staff.  The  Board  does 
not,  however,  view  a  training  program  as  an  emergency  measure. 
It  will  be  necessary  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  to  provide  facilities 
for  training  new  staff  and,  as  time  passes,  to  elaborate  an  educational 
program  suited  to  the  needs  of  an  alert,  experienced,  and  under- 
standing personnel. 

Almost  as  serious  as  the  problem  of  personnel  is  that  of  securing 
office  space.  Activities  in  the  District  of  Columbia  have  so  expanded 
over  the  past  several  years  that  practically  all  desirable  space  is  under 
contract,  and  many  departments  have  been  forced  to  divide  their 
activities  into  small  units  scattered  among  numerous  buildings.  The 
building  at  1712  G  Street,  designated  as  the  official  headquarters  of  the 
Social  Security  Board,  proved  too  small  to  house  its  activities,  and  the 
bureaus  were  hardly  organized  before  their  dismemberment  began. 
The  Board  is  now  quartered  in  seven  rather  widely  separated  build- 
ings. This  situation  has  seriously  impeded  the  progress  of  the  organi- 
zation ;  employees  have  been  required  to  work  under  conditions  which 
affect  adversely  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  output. 
General  efficiency  has  suffered,  and  operating  costs  have  climbed  dis- 
proportionately as  the  number  of  buildings  has  increased.  Great 
inconvenience  results  from  the  physical  separation  of  units  from  their 
bureaus  and  of  bureaus  from  the  executive  offices — communication 
becomes  difficult,  conferences  are  no  longer  as  easily  arranged  as 
before,  and  extra  services  are  required. 

As  a  temporary  expedient  to  overcome  the  Board's  inability  to 
acquire  adequate  office  space  in  Washington,  more  than  100,000  square 
feet  of  space  was  leased  temporarily  in  Baltimore  to  house  employees 
engaged  in  the  establishment  of  social  security  accounts.  Now  there 
is  urgent  need  for  50,000  square  feet  of  additional  office  space  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  provision  must  be  made  soon  for  a  quarter 
million  square  feet  for  use  by  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Old-Age  Benefits. 
It  is  hoped  that  Congress  may  be  so  impressed  with  the  seriousness  of 
this  situation  as  to  authorize  the  immediate  erection  of  a  building  to 
house  all  activities  of  the  Social  Security  Board. 

CONCLUSION 

A  survey  of  the  activities  initiated  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
shows  substantial  progress  by  December  15  along  its  varied  lines  of 
endeavor.  A  central  and  field  organization  has  been  set  up  with  a 
total  staff  of  4,189  employees,  engaged  in  the  administration  of  those 
titles  of  the  act  delegated  to  the  Social  Security  Board.  Twelve 
regional  offices  have  been  opened  and  the  location  of  108  field  offices 
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has  been  announced  to  maintain  contact  with  localities  throughout  the 
country.  Public-welfare  agencies  in  43  jurisdictions  are  working  with 
the  Board  to  carry  forward  one  or  more  of  the  programs  of  Federal- 
State  cooperation  for  assistance,  and  19  jurisdictions  have  passed  ap- 
proved laws  for  unemployment  compensation.  More  than  22,000,000 
employees  have  applied  for  account  numbers  under  the  old-age  bene- 
fits plan.  By  the  end  of  1936,  more  than  a  million  needy  aged  in- 
dividuals have  greater  assurance  of  freedom  from  destitution  as  the 
result  of  the  Federal-State  plans  for  old-age  assistance.  Many  needy 
blind  persons  and  dependent  children  face  a  more  hopeful  future. 
The  record  of  these  first  months  indicates  that  the  program  is  practical. 
It  is  essentially  a  record  of  cooperative  effort.  The  progress  which 
the  Board  reports  has  been  made  possible  only  by  the  wholehearted 
and  widespread  participation  of  citizens  and  of  State  governments  in 
establishing  a  program  of  social  security. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  BOARD 

LIST   OF   REGIONAL    OFFICES    AND    DIRECTORS,    AS    OF 
DECEMBER  15,  1936 


Region 

I.  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Connecticut.  Re- 
gional director:  Mr.  John  Pear- 
son, Social  Security  Board,  120 
Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

II.  New  York.  Regional  director: 
Mrs.  Anna  M.  Rosenberg, 
Social  Security  Board,  45 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

III.  New   Jersey,   Pennsylvania,   and 

Delaware.  Regional  director: 
Mr.  W.  L.  Dill,  Social  Security 
Board,  Widener  Building,  Juni- 
per and  Chestnut  Streets,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

IV.  Virginia,    West    Virginia,    North 

Carolina,  Maryland,  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Regional 
director:  Mr.  G.  R.  Parker, 
Social  Security  Board,  Na- 
tional Theatre  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

V.  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  Michigan. 
Regional  director:  Mr.  Bene- 
dict Crowell,  Social  Security 
Board,  Bulkley  Building, 
1501  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleve- 
land,   Ohio. 

VI.  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Wisconsin. 
Regional  director:  Mr.  Henry 
L.  McCarthy,  Social  Security 
Board,  211  West  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago,  111. 


Region 

VII.  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Florida,  and  South 
Carolina.  Regional  director : 
Mr.  Bowman  Foster  Ashe, 
Social  Security  Board,  1829 
First  Avenue,  North,  Birming- 
ham, Ala. 
VIII.  Iowa,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  and  Nebraska. 
Regional  director:  Mr.  Fred  M. 
Wilcox,  Social  Security  Board, 
Wesley  Temple  Building,  123 
East  Grant  Street,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

IX.  Missouri,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  and 
Oklahoma.  Regional  director: 
Mr.  Ed  McDonald,  Social  Se- 
curity Board,  Dierks  Building, 
1006  Grand  Avenue,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 
X.  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  New  Mex- 
ico. Regional  director:  Mr. 
Oscar  M.  Powell,  Social  Secu- 
rity Board,  Maverick  Building, 
North  Presa  and  East  Houston 
Streets,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

XI.  Montana,  Idaho,  Utah,  Colorado, 
Arizona,  and  Wyoming.  Re- 
gional director:  Mr.  Heber  R. 
Harper,  Social  Security  Board, 
Patterson  Building,  1706 
Welton  Street,  Denver,  Colo. 
XII.  California,  Oregon,  Washington, 
and  Nevada.  Regional  direc- 
tor: Mr.  Richard  M.  Neustadt, 
Social  Security  Board,  Hum- 
boldt Bank  Building,  785  Mar- 
ket Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


TERRITORIAL  OFFICES 

Juneau,  Alaska      |  Honolulu,  Hawaii 


1 15520—37 6 
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LOCATION  OF  FIELD  OFFICES  ANNOUNCED  BY  DECEMBER  15,  1936 


Aberdeen,  S.  Dak. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 
Ashland,  Ky. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Augusta,  Maine. 
Austin,  Tex. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Boise,  Idaho. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Burlington,  Vt. 
Butte,  Mont, 
Camden,  N.  J. 
Charleston,  W.  Ya. 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
Chicago,  111. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
Concord,  N.  H. 
Dallas,  Tex. 
Denver,  Colo. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Duluth,  Minn. 
Eau  Claire,  Wis. 
El  Paso,  Tex. 
Erie,  Pa. 
Evansville,  Ind. 
Fargo,  N.  Dak. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Green  Bay,  Wis. 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Helena,  Mont. 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 
Houston,  Tex. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Jackson,  Miss. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Juneau,  Alaska. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Marquette,  Mich. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Montgomery,  Ala. 
Montpelier,  Yt. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
New    York,  N.  Y.   (three 

offices). 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
Parkersburg,  W.  Ya. 
Peoria,  111. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Portland,  Maine. 


Portland,  Oreg. 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Reno,  Nev. 
Richmond,  Ya. 
Roanoke,  Ya. 
Rochester,  N.  Y\ 
Saginaw,  Mich. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Salisbury,  N.  C. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Savannah,  Ga. 
Scranton,  Pa, 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Shreveport,  La. 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 
South  Bend,  Ind. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Springfield,  111. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Tacoma,  Wash, 
Tampa,  Fla. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 
Topeka,  Kans. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 
Yicksburg,  Miss. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Wheeling,  W.  Ya. 
Wichita,  Kans. 
Wilmington,  Del. 
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Table  1. — Personnel  of  the  Social  Security  Board  as  of  June  SO,  Sept.  SO,  and  Dec. 

15,  1986 


As  of  June  30,  1936 

As  of  Sept.  30,  1936 

As  of  Dec.  15,  1936 

Bureaus  and  offices 

Depart- 
mental 

Field 

Total 

Depart- 
mental 

Field 

Total 

Depart- 
mental 

Field 

Total 

13 
23 
42 
44 
330 
61 

18 
26 

45 

32 

7 

2 

35 
1 

3 

54 

13 

23 
49 
44 
330 
63 

53 

27 

48 

32 
54 

17 

22 
53 
101 

477 
85 

77 
59 

98 

45 

9 
32 

8 

87 

7 

12 

3 

87 

17 
22 
62 
133 
477 
93 

164 
66 

110 

48 
87 

20 
24 
75 
120 

588 
111 

152 
66 

146 

59 

12 

59 

i  112 

13 

2  2, 482 
6 

14 

5 
125 

20 

Executive  Director 

General  Counsel 

Accounts  and  Audits_ 
Business  Management 
Informational  Service- 
Federal  Old-Age  Bene- 
fits   

24 
87 

179 
>700 

124 

2  2, 634 

Public  Assistance 

Research  and  Statis- 

72 
160 

Unemployment  Com- 

64 

125 

Total... 

634 

102 

736 

1,034 

245 

1,279 

1, 361 

2,828 

4,189 

1  Includes  112  employees  in  temporary  office  in  Baltimore. 

2  Includes  2,155  employees  in  temporary  office  in  Baltimore. 

Table  2. — Administrative  expenditures  of  the  Social  Security  Board 
[Statement  of  obligations  incurred  from  Feb.  11, 1936,  to  June  30,  1936] 


Bureaus  and  offices 


Salaries 


Travel ' 


Total 


Office  of  the  Board — 

Office  of  the  Executive  Director 

Field  organization  committee 

Regional  offices - 

Bureau  of  Unemployment  Compensation 

Bureau  of  Federal  Old-Age  Benefits 

Bureau  of  Public  Assistance 

Office  of  the  General  Counsel 

Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics 

Bureau  of  Accounts  and  Audits — 

Bureau  of  Business  Management 

Informational  Service 

Total 


$35,  695.  51 
25, 521. 18 
20, 923. 43 

24,  332.  91 
32,  742.  93 
20, 475.  46 
22,  718.  26 
50, 807.  84 

25,  582.  04 
29,  527.  47 

131,001.41 
41, 183. 17 


$4, 421. 
1,  203. 


3, 715. 
3, 414. 
1,  521. 
8, 085. 
1,661. 
4, 236. 
7,883. 
806. 
1, 994. 


$40, 117. 14 
26,  724. 58 
20, 923. 43 
28, 047.  91 
36, 157. 23 
21,  996.  71 
30,  803.  60 
52, 469.  55 
29,  818. 28 
37,411.08 

131, 808. 04 
43, 177. 82 


460,511.61 


38, 943. 76 


499, 455. 37 


•  Represents  travel  authorizations  issued  through  June  30,  1936. 

GENERAL  EXPENSES 

Stationery  and  office  supplies $33,920.00 

Printed  forms 807.  94 

Printing  and  binding  (other  than  printed  forms) 2,  418.  05 

Furniture,  furnishings  and  fixtures: 

Washington  office $154,  985.  51 

Field  offices 20,  898.  36 

175,  883.  87 

Office  equipment  and  machines: 

Washington  office 110,  195.  46 

Field  offices 17,  028.  80 

127,  224.  26 

Reference  library 16,  766.  79 

Rental  of  office  space 13,  250.  00 

Operating  expenses  (cleaning,  guard  service,  etc.) 43,  342.  61 

Telegraph 1,561.23 

Telephone 7,500.95 

Miscellaneous: 

Washington  office $12,  551.  85 

Field  offices 896.  13 

13,  447.  98 

Total 436,  123.  68 
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Table  2. — Administrative  expenditures  of  the  Social  Security  Board — Continued 

SUMMARY 

Salaries $460,511.61 

Travel  l 38,  943.  76 

General  expenses 436,  123.  68 

Total  administrative  expenses 935,  579.  05 

1  Represents  travel  authorizations  issued  through  June  30, 1936. 

Table  3. — Administrative  expenditures  of  the  Social  Security  Board 
[Statement  of  obligations  incurred  from  July  1  to  Sept.  30,  1936] 


Bureaus  and  offices 


Salaries  • 


Travel » 


Total 


Office  of  the  Board 

Office  of  the  Executive  Director 

Regional  offices 

Bureau  of  Unemployment  Compensation- 
Bureau  of  Federal  Old-Age  Benefits 

Bureau  of  Public  Assistance 

Office  of  the  General  Counsel 

Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics 

Bureau  of  Accounts  and  Audits 

Bureau  of  Business  Management 

Informational  Service 


$70, 
78, 
223, 
139, 
405, 
195, 
208, 
265, 
303, 
699, 
210, 


565. 16 
349. 95 
570.54 
856.  67 
111.34 
683.94 
568.  51 
425.27 
592. 98 
808. 16 
225.  78 


$2, 459.  00 

388.  45 

21,  554.  40 

8, 305.  02 

8,  750  99 
12, 845.  38 

5,  206. 19 

11,445.76 

58, 172.  65 

522.00 

6, 104. 13 


$73, 024. 16 
78, 738. 40 
245, 124. 94 
148, 161.  69 
413, 862.  33 
208,  529.  32 
213.  774.  70 
276, 871. 03 
361, 765.  63 
700,  330. 16 
216, 329. 91 


Total 2,  800, 758.  30 


135,  753. 97 


2, 936,  512.  27 


GENERAL  EXPENSES 

Stationery  and  office  supplies 

Printed  forms 

Printing  and  binding  (other  than  printed  forms) 

Furniture,  furnishings,  and  fixtures: 

Washington  office $187,  357.  81 

Field  offices -         2,  084.  71 


Office  equipment  and  machinery: 

Washington  office 

Field  offices 


750. 
288. 


19 
11 


Reference  library 

Rental  of  office  space 

Operating  expenses 

Telegraph 

Telephone 

Miscellaneous: 

Washington  office 55,  165.  32 

Field  offices 794.  63 


Total. 


$47,  083.  47 

1,  670.  44 

10,  886.  08 


189,  442.  52 


1,  038.  30 

2,  449.  88 
»  96,  152.  63 

1,  318.  99 
1,  021.  04 
5,  332.  78 


55,  959.  95 
412,  356.  08 


SUMMARY 

Salaries  i $2,800,758.30 

Travel* 135,753.97 

General  expenses 412,  356.  08 

Total  administrative  expenses 3,  348.  868.  35 

1  Represents  obligations  of  salaries  through  June  30,  1937,  pertaining  to  personnel  on  rolls  Sept.  30,  1936- 

8  Represents  travel  authorizations  issued  through  Sept.  30,  1936. 

J  Represents  per  annum  rentals  covering  leases  received  as  of  Sept.  30,  1936. 


APPENDIX  II 

STATE  LAWS  AND  PLANS 

Table  4. — Number  of  public-assistance  plans  and  unemployment  compensation 
laws  approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board  as  of  Dec.  31,  1935,  June  30,  Sept. 
30,  and  Dec.  15,  1936 


Date 


Dec.  31,  1935. 
June  30,  1936. 
Sept.  30,  1936 
Dec.  15,  1936. 


Public-assistance  plans 


Old-age 
assistance 


Aid  to  the 
blind 


11 
122 
2  24 

28 


Aid  to  de- 
pendent 
children 


10 

'  20 

26 

27 


Unemploy- 
ment com- 
pensation 


1  Does  not  include  Mississippi;  legislation  on  which  plan  was  based  expired  Apr.  1,  1936. 

2  Does  not  include  North  Carolina;  plan  became  inoperative  July  1,  1936. 

Table  5. — Status  of  State  unemployment  compensation  laws  in  relation  to  approval 
under  title  IX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  as  of  Dec.  15,  1936  x 


States 


Alabama  2 

Arizona. 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

District  of  Columbia 

Idaho 

Indiana 

Louisiana 

Massachusetts 

Mississippi 

New  Hampshire 

New  York 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Texas 

Utahs 

Wisconsin 


Passed 


Sept. 

Dec. 

June 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Mar. 

June 

Aug. 

Mar. 

May 

Apr. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

May 

June 

Oct. 

Aug. 

Jan. 


14, 1935 
3,  1930 

25. 1935 
20,  1936 

30. 1936 

23. 1935 
fi, 1936 

18. 1936 
29,  1936 
12, 1935 
23,  1936 

29. 1935 
25,  1935 

12. 1936 
15,  1935 

5,  1936 

5,  1936 

6,  1936 
27,  1936 
29,  1936 
29,  1932 


Submitted  for 

approval 

under 

title  IX 


Dec.     5, 1935 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 

Sept. 
Aug. 
Mar. 
Nov. 
Sept. 
May 
Nov. 
Nov. 


29.  1935 
20, 1936 

3,  1936 
IS,  1935 
10, 1936 
2!,  1936 
12,  1936 
19,  1935 

2, 1936 
15,  1935 
26,  1935 


Nov.  29,  1935 
Dec.  5,  1936 
15, 1936 
1,  1936 
27, 1936 
8, 1936 
28,  1935 


May 
July 
Oct. 
Sept 
Oct. 


Approved 
under 
title  IX 


Dec.   31,1935 


Dec. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Sept. 
Apr. 
Nov. 
Feb. 
May 
Dec. 
Jan. 


27,  1935 
27, 1936 
8, 1936 

15. 1935 
1, 1936 

18,  1936 

20. 1936 
4, 1936 

20,  1936 

13. 1935 

24. 1936 


Dec. 
Dec. 
June 
July 
Nov. 
Sept. 


23. 1935 
8, 1936 
8, 1936 

22. 1936 
5, 1936 

15, 1936 


Nov.  27, 1935 


1  The  following  States  passed  unemployment  compensation  laws  between  December  15  and  31. 
these  laws  were  approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board  under  title  IX: 


All 


States 


Iowa 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico... 
North  Carolina 

Ohio 

South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.. 


Passed 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dee. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


24, 1936 
29, 1936 
18, 1936 
17, 1936 
24, 1936 
24, 1936 
22, 1936 
16, 1936 
16, 1936 
17, 1936 
24, 1936 
18, 1936 
22, 1936 
18, 1936 
17, 1936 


Submitted  for 
Approval  un- 
der Title  IX 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


28, 1936 
29, 1936 
20, 1936 
17, 1936 
26, 1S36 
24, 1936 
23, 1936 
16, 1936 
17, 1936 
22, 1936 
24, 1936 
21, 1936 
23, 1936 
18, 1936 
19. 1936 


Approved 

under  Title 

IX 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


29, 1936 
31, 1936 
24, 1936 
22, 1936 
29, 1936 
29, 1936 
24, 1936 
19, 1936 
19, 1936 
22, 1936 
29, 1936 
22, 1936 
29, 1936 
19, 1936 
22, 1936 


The  Arizona  law  was  submitted  for  approval  under  title  IX  on  December  16  and  approved  on  December 
22.    The  Oklahoma  law  was  submitted  on  December  16  and  approved  on  December  19. 

The  Washington  law,  which  had  been  approved  under  title  IX,  was  declared  invalid  by  the  State  Su- 
preme Court  on  September  15,  1936,  because  it  was  to  become  operative  upon  enactment  by  Congress  of 
the  "Wagner-Doughton  Bill",  which,  according  to  the  State  court,  was  never  passed. 

2  The  Alabama  law  was  held  unconstitutional  by  a  3-judge  Federal  District  Court  on  December  15, 
1936,  and  was,  therefore,  to  some  extent  in  abeyance. 

'  Former  law,  passed  March  25,  1935,  repealed  and  new  law  enacted. 
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Table  6. — States  with  approved  plans  for  public  assistance  showing  date  of  approval 
and  date  from  which  Federal  funds  were  available  '  as  of  Dec.  15,  1986 


States 


Alabama 

Arizona.. 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut.. 

Delaware 

Dist.  of  Col... 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois.. 

Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

N.JHampshire. 
New  Jersey... 
New  Mexico.. 

New  York 

N.  Carolina... 
North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania. 
Rhode  Island. 
S.  Carolina... 
South  Dakota. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah. 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington.. 
W.  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Old-age  assistance 


Approved- 


Dec.  31,1935 


Mar.  31, 1936 
May  6,1936 
Mav  4, 1936 
Feb.  4, 1936 
Dec.  31,1935 

do 

Oct.    13,1936 


Federal  funds 

available 

from — 


Feb.     1,1936 


Mar.    1,1936 
Apr.     1, 1936 

do 

Apr.  15,1936 
Feb.     1, 1936 

do 

Oct.    13,1936 


Aid  to  the  blind 


Approved- 


Dec.  31,1935 
Mar.  31,  1936 
June  29, 1936 
May  4,1936 
Feb.    4, 1936 


Dec.  31,1935 


Federal  funds 

available 

from— 


Feb. 
Apr. 
July 
Apr. 
Feb. 


1, 1936 
1, 1936 
1, 1936 
1, 1936 
1, 1936 


Feb.     1, 1936 


Aid  to  dependent  children 


Approved- 


Dec.  31,1935 

do 

Mar.  31, 1936 
June  29,1936 
May    4,1936 


July   29,1936 
Dec.  31,1935 


Federal  funds 

available 

from — 


Feb.    1, 1936 

Do. 
Apr.     1, 1936 
July     1, 1936 
Apr.     1,1936 


Aug.    1, 1936 
Feb.     1, 1936 


July  6, 1936 

Dec.  31,1935 

Julv  6, 1936 

Apr.  7, 1936 

Dec.  31,1935 


Sept. 
Feb. 
July 
Apr. 
Feb. 


1, 1936 
1, 1936 
1, 1936 
1, 1936 
1,  1936 


Dec.  31,1935 


Feb.     1, 1936 


Dec.  31,1935 


Feb.     1, 1936 


Apr.     7, 1936 


Apr.     1, 1936 


Apr.     7, 1936 


Apr.     1, 1936 


Aug.    7, 1936 

do 

Dec.  31,1935 

do 

Mar.  31, 1936 
Dec.  20,1935 
Mar.  30, 1936 
Dec.  27,1935 
Dec.  31,1935 
June  16, 1936 
Dec.  31,1935 


July  1, 1936 
June  19, 1936 
Feb.     1, 1936 

do.. 

do. 

do 

Mar.  1. 193'6 
Feb.     1, 1936 

do 

June  1, 1936 
Feb.     1, 1936 


Nov.  2,1936 
Dec.  31,1935 
Mav  26, 1936 

do 

Sept.    9,1936 


Feb. 
May 
Apr. 
July 


(2) 


1, 1936 
1, 1936 
1, 1936 
1, 1936 


Aug.  7, 1936 
Dec.  31,1935 
Feb.  4, 1936 
Sept.  26, 1936 
Sept.    9,1936 


June  19, 1936 
Feb.     1, 1936 

Do. 
Apr.     1, 1936 
Aug.  27,1936 


Dec.  27,19353 


Feb.       1, 1936 


Dec.  27,19353 


Feb.     1, 1936 


Dec.  31,1935 


Feb.     1, 1936 


Dec.   31,1935 


Feb.     1, 1936 


Dec.  31,1935 
May  5, 1936 
Mar.  2, 1936 
June  19,1936 


Feb.     1, 1936 
Apr.     1, 1936 

do 

May  25, 1936 


Dec.  31,1935 
Oct.  5, 1936 
Mar.  2,1936 


Feb.  1, 1936 
July  1, 1936 
Apr.     1,1936 


Dec.  31,1935 
May  20, 1936 
Mar.    2,1936 


Feb.     1, 1936 

Apr.     1,1936 

Do. 


Mar.  19, 1936 
Mar.  31, 1936 

do 

Mar.  13, 1936 
Sept.  15, 1936 
Jan.    24,1936 


Apr.  1, 1936 
Feb.  1, 1936 
Apr.     1, 1936 

do 

July  1, 1936 
Feb.  1, 1936 


Dec.  31,1935 
Oct.  23,1936 
Sept.  23, 1936 
Dec.  8, 1936 
Mar.  13, 1936 
Dec.  31,1935 


Feb.  1, 1936  < 
Nov.  20, 1936 
July  21,1936 
Dec.  1, 1936 
Apr.  1, 1936 
Feb.  1, 1936 


Sept.  23, 1936 
Mar.  31, 1936 


Julv  21,1936 
Apr.  1, 1936 


Oct.  13,1936 


Aug.  7, 1936 


Oct.   5, 1936 


Oct.   1, 1936 


Apr.  21, 1936 
Mar.  17, 1936 
Dec.  31,1935 


July  1, 1936 
Mar.  1,1936 
Feb.  1, 1936 


Mar.  17. 1936 
Mar.  31, 1936 


Mar.  1,1936 
Apr.  1, 1936 


Mar.  17, 1936 
Mar.  31, 1936 


Mar.  1,1936 
Do. 


Jan.  24, 1936 
Sept.  23, 1936 
Dec.  23,1935 
Dec.  31,1935 


Feb.  1, 1936 
Oct.  1, 1936 
Feb.  1. 1936 
do.. 


Mar.  31, 1936 
Sept.  23, 1936 
Dec.  23,1935 
Dec.  31,1935 


Apr.  1, 1936 
Oct.  1, 1936 
Feb.  1, 1936 
do 


Jan.  24,1936 
Sept.  23, 1936 
Dec.  23,  1935 
Dec.  31, 1935 


Feb.  1, 1936 

Oct.  1, 1936 

Feb.  1, 1936 

Do. 


1  Because  of  the  retroactive  certification  of  grants,  the  date  from  which  Federal  funds  became  available 
to  the  State  is  sometimes  earlier  than  the  date  of  approval. 

2  No  effective  date  set  as  yet. 

3  Plan  became  inoperative  on  Apr.  1,  1936. 

4  Plan  became  inoperative  on  July  1,  1936. 
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APPENDIX  III 

THE  FEDERAL  OLD-AGE  BENEFITS  SCHEDULE  OF  THE  SOCIAL 

SECURITY  ACT 

The  following  tables  have  been  prepared  to  facilitate  calculation 
of  the  monthly  benefits  which,  under  the  terms  of  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  will  accrue  to  workers  with  different  incomes  and  dif- 
ferent periods  of  service. 

Beginning  January  1,  1942,  every  worker  65  years  of  age  and  over 
who  has  engaged  in  included  employment  after  1936  will  be  entitled 
to  receive  monthly  old-age  benefits  from  the  Federal  Government 
if  the  total  amount  of  his  wages  for  employment  after  December  31, 
1936,  and  before  he  reaches  age  65,  was  not  less  than  $2,000,  and  if 
such  wages  were  for  employment  in  at  least  5  different  calendar  years 
after  December  31,  1936,  and  before  age  65.  The  amount  of  monthly 
benefit  to  which  an  eligible  individual  is  entitled  will  be  computed  as 
follows:  One-half  percent  of  the  first  $3,000  of  total  wages  from  em- 
ployment between  December  31,  1936,  and  the  date  of  the  individual's 
sixty -fifth  birthday,  plus  one-twelfth  of  1  percent  of  the  next  $42,000 
of  his  total  wages,  plus  one  twenty-fourth  of  1  percent  of  any  amount 
by  which  his  total  wages  exceed  $45,000.  The  maximum  monthly 
benefit  is  set  at  $85,  the  minimum  at  $10.  Workers  who  have  less 
than  $2,000  in  total  wages,  or  whose  employment  falls  in  less  than  5 
different  calendar  years,  will,  upon  reaching  age  65,  receive  a  lump- 
sum payment  equal  to  3}i  percent  of  the  total  wages  from  included 
employment.  If  a  worker  has  been  employed  in  an  included  employ- 
ment but  dies  before  he  is  65  years  old,  his  estate  will  be  paid  3% 
percent  of  his  total  wages  for  such  employment  after  December  31, 
1936.  If  he  dies  after  he  has  become  eligible  for  Federal  monthly 
benefits,  his  estate  will  be  paid  any  difference  which  may  remain 
after  the  total  of  the  monthly  benefits  which  he  has  received  is  sub- 
tracted from  Z%  percent  of  his  total  wages. 
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Table  7. — Illustrative  monthly  Federal  old-age  benefits,  showing  relation  to  total 

earnings 


Total  wages,  not  counting  wages  from  a  single 
employer  in  excess  of  $3,000  a  year 


Percent  of  total  wages  payable  as 
monthly  benefit 


y>  percent 

of  the  first 

$3,000 


H2  percent 
of  next 
$42,000 


}i*  percent 

of  all  over 

$45,000 


Total 

amount  of 

monthly 

benefit 


$2,000. . 

$2,500.. 

$3,000. . 

$3,500.. 

$4,000.. 

$4,500. 

$5,000. . 

$10,000. 

$15,000. 

$20,000. 

$25,000. 

$30,000. 

$35,000. 

$40,000. 

$45,000. 

$50,000. 

$60,000. 

$70,000. 

$80,000. 

$90,000. 

$100,000 

$110,000 

$120,000 

$129,000 


$10.  00 
12.50 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.  00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 


$0.42 
.83 
1.25 
1.67 
5.83 
10.00 
14.17 
18.33 
22.50 
26.67 
30.83 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 


$2.08 
6.25 
10.42 
14  58 
18.  75 
22.92 
27.08 
31.25 
35.00 


$10.00 
12.50 
15.00 
15.42 
15.83 
16.25 
16.67 
20.83 
25.00 
29.17 
33.33 
37.50 
41.67 
45.83 
50.00 
52.08 
56.25 
60.42 
64.58 
68.75 
72.92 
77.08 
81.25 

i  85. 00 


1  Maximum  monthly  benefit. 

Table  8. — Illustrative  monthly  Federal  old-age  benefits,  showing  relation  to  average 
monthly  wage  and  years  of  employment 


Average  monthly  wage 

Years  of  employment 

5 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

35 

40 

45 

$25 

0) 
$15. 00 
16.25 
17.50 
18.75 
20.00 
21.25 
22.50 
23.75 
25.00 

$15. 00 
17.50 
20.00 
22.50 
25.00 
27.50 
30.00 
32.50 
35.00 
37.50 

$16.  25 
20.00 
23.75 
27.50 
31.25 
35.00 
38.75 
42.50 
46.25 
50.00 

$17.  50 
22.50 
27.50 
32.50 
37.50 
42.50 
47.50 
51.25 
53.75 
56.25 

$18.  75 
25.00 
31.25 
37.50 
43.75 
50.00 
53.13 
56.25 
59.38 
62.50 

$20. 00 
27.50 
35.00 
42.50 
50.00 
53.75 
57.50 
61.25 
65.00 
68.75 

$21.  25 
30.00 
38.75 
47.50 
53.13 
57.50 
61.88 
66.25 
70.63 
75.00 

$22.  50 
32.50 
42.50 
51.25 
56.25 
61.25 
60.25 
71.25 
76.25 
81.25 

$23.  75 

$50 

35.00 

$75 

46.25 

$100 

53.75 

$125.  .. 

59.38 

$150    

65.00 

$175 

70.63 

$200 

76.23 

$225 

81.88 

$250 

85.00 

1  Lump-sum  payment  of  $52.50. 


APPENDIX  IV 

FINANCING  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

Table  9. — A  guide  to  the  financial  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act 


Title 


Federal  departments 
mainly  concerned 


Financial  provisions 


I.  Grants  to  States  for  old-age 
assistance. 


II.  Federal  old-age  benefits  and 
reserve  account. 

III.  Orants  to  States  for  unem- 

ployment    compensation 
administration. 

IV.  Grants  to  States  for  aid  to 

dependent  children. 


V.  Grants  to  States  for  maternal 
and  child  welfare: 

1.  Maternal  and  child] 

health.  I 

2.  Crippled  children [ 

3.  Child  welfare J 

4.  Vocational  rehabilita- 

tion. 


VI.  Public-health  work. 


VII.  The  Social  Security  Board.. 

VIII.  Taxes  with  respect  to  em- 
ployment. 
IX.  Tax  ou  employers  of  8  or 
more. 


X.  Grants  to  States  for  aid  to 
blind. 


Social  Security  Board.. 


Social  Security  Board  and 
Treasury  Department. 

Social  Security  Board 


do... 


Children's  Bureau,  De-1 
partment  of  Labor.        J 

Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Bureau,  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, Department  of 
Interior. 

Bureau  of  Public  Health 
Service,  Treasury  De- 
partment. 

Social  Security  Board 


Treasury  Department 

Treasury  Department 
and  Social  Security 
Board. 


Social  Security  Board. 


Annual  Federal  appropriation  for  Federal 
grants  to  States  equal  to  H  of  State 
expenditures  up  to  $30  per  month  per 
individual,  plus  an  additional  5  percent 
of  the  Federal  matching  grant  to  be 
used  for  administration  or  assistance. 

Annual  Federal  appropriation  to  a 
reserve  account  to  be  drawn  on  to 
pay  benefits. 

Annual  Federal  appropriation  to  assist 
the  States  in  the  administration  of 
their  unemployment  compensation 
laws. 

Annual  Federal  appropriation  for  Fed- 
eral grants  to  States  equal  to  Mi  of  State 
expenditures  on  programs  for  aid  to 
dependent  children,  up  to  $18  per 
month  for  the  first  child  and  $12  per 
month  for  each  additional  child  in  the 
same  home. 


Annual  Federal  appropriation. 


Do. 


Do. 


Annual  Federal  appropriation  for  admin- 
istration of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Federal  income  tax  on  employees  and 
excise  tax  on  employers. 

Federal  excise  tax  on  employers  of  8  or 
more,  with  credits  for  State  tax.  Un- 
employment trust  fund  for  deposit  by 
State  agencies  of  State  unemployment 
funds. 

Annual  Federal  appropriation  for  Federal 
grants  to  States  equal  to  Vi  of  State 
expenditures  up  to  $30  per  month  per 
individual,  plus  an  additional  5  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  matching  grant  to 
be  used  for  administration  or  assistance. 
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Table  10. — Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  expenditures  therefrom  for  the  fiscal  year  1935-36  and  the  first  quarter  of 
the  fiscal  year  1936-37  l 


Fiscal  year  1935-36 

Fiscal  year  1936-37 

Appropria- 
tions 

Disburse- 
ments - 

Appropria- 
tions 

Disburse- 
ments 2  first 
quarter,  July 
1-Sept.  30,  1936 

ADMINISTRATE  E  EXPENSES 

Social  Security  Board: 

$1,  000, 000 

$501,  288. 08 

$18,  400, 000 
12, 400, 000 

$832,  746.  49 

Total,  Social  Security  Board 

i,  ooo,  oon 

150,  000 
150, 000 

501,  288. 08 
46,  350. 00 
76,  936.  38 

30,  800,  000 

832,  746.  49 

Department  of  Commerce  (Bureau  of  Cen- 
sus): Salaries  and  expenses.  

Department  of  Labor  (Children'?  Bureau): 
Salaries  and  expenses 

53,  273. 87 

299, 000 

63, 346.  28 

Total,  administrative  expenses 

1,  300, 000 

624,  574.  46 

31,099,000 

949,  366. 64 

GRANTS  TO  STATES 

Social  Security  Board: 

24,  660, 000 

2,  250, 000 
5, 000,  000 
2, 000, 000 

19, 652, 118. 53 

937,  567.  54 
2, 000, 643. 82 
1, 046,  685.  37 

85, 000, 000 

29, 000, 000 

35, 000,  000 

8, 000, 000 

23,614,975.53 

Unemployment  compensation  admin- 

758,  242.  71 

2,  538, 127.  24 

1, 000,  315.  73 

33, 910, 000 

23,  637, 015.  26 

157, 000, 000 

27,911,661.21 

Department  of  Labor  (Children's  Bureau): 

1,  580, 000 

1, 187, 000 

625, 000 

1, 044, 604. 69 
555, 520.  46 
200, 08S.  79 

2, 820, 000 
2,  150, 000 
1,  200, 000 

610,046.34 

Services  for  crippled  children — 

398, 651.  54 
177,553.66 

3, 392, 000 
3,  333, 000 

1, 800,  213.  94 
2, 385, 670.  54 

6, 170,  000 
8, 000, 000 

1,  186,  251. 54 

Treasury  Department  (Public  Health  Serv- 

2,013,019.67 

40, 635, 000 

27, 822, 899.  74 

171, 170, 000 

31, 110, 932.  42 

265, 000, 000 

41, 935, 000 

3  28, 445,  292.  50 

467,  269, 000 

*  32, 062, 484. 26 

1  This  table  follows  the  form  used  by  the  Treasury  Department  in  reporting  appropriations  and  expendi- 
tures pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Certain  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
act  are  not  included  here  because  the  Treasury  does  not  segregate  theso  funds  from  other  funds  appropriated 
for  the  same  purposes.  This  is  true  of  funds  for  vocational  rehabilitation,  for  which  there  was  appropriated 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  $350,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1935-36  and  $841,000  fcr  the  fiscal  year  1936-37  for 
grants  to  the  States;  and  $4,500  for  1935-36  and  $74,420  for  1936-37  for  administration.  In  the  fiscal  year 
1936-37,  $5,801,550  was  appropriated  to  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  Treasury  Department,  for  collection 
of  taxes  under  titles  VIII  and  IX.  For  1936-37,  $31,860  was  appropriated  to  the  Treasury  Department  for 
salaiies  in  connection  with  maintenance  and  development  of  the  old-age  reserve  account  (title  II).  The 
Bureau  of  Public  Health  Service,  Treasury  Department,  received  appropriations  of  $375,000  for  1935-36 
and  $1,320,000  for  1936-37  for  research  and  administration  in  addition  to  the  sums  for  grants  to  the  States 
shown  on  this  table. 

2  On  a  checks-cashed  basis.  Note  that  tables  11, 12,  and  13  give  payments  to  the  States  on  a  checks-issued 
basis. 

3  Excess  credits  of  $2,181.70  have  been  deducted. 
*  Includes  unclassified  expenditures  of  $2,185.20. 
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CERTIFICATIONS  FOR  FEDERAL  GRANTS  TO  STATES 

Table  [ll,  table  12,  and  table  13  represent  actual  payments  to 
the  States  by  the  United  States  Treasury  Department.  Because  of 
the  procedure  involved  in  the  certification  of  grants  by  the  Social 
Security  Board,  for  any  given  date  the  figures  for  certification  of  grants 
to  the  States  will  differ  from  those  for  payments  to  the  States.  The 
ordinary  procedure  is  for  the  States  to  submit  in  advance  quarterly 
estimates  of  the  sums  needed  for  their  public-assistance  programs  or 
for  the  administration  of  unemployment  compensation.  After  review 
of  these  estimates  the  Social  Security  Board  certifies  to  the  United 
States  Treasury  Department  the  sums  to  be  paid.  However,  the 
Board  has  certified  supplemental  grants  during  a  given  quarter,  and 
has  also  certified  in  later  months  retroactive  grants  for  earlier  periods 
during  which  State  plans  had  been  in  operation  but  had  not  yet  re- 
ceived formal  approval.  Table  14  and  table  15  represent  the  total 
sums  which  had  been  certified,  for  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  the 
fiscal  year  1935-36  and  for  the  first  and  second  quarters  of  the  fiscal 
year  1936-37,  as  of  December  15,  1936. 

Table  14. — Federal  grants  to  States  for  administration  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion laws:  Certifications  for  grants  for  the  fiscal  years  1935-36  and  1936-37,  as  of 
Dec.  15,  1936 


1935-36  fiscal  year 

1936-37  fiscal  year 

1936  calen- 
dar year — 
grand  total 
grants  to 
Dec.  15, 1936 

States 

Third 
quarter 
(Jan.  1- 
Mar.  31) 

Fourth 
quarter 
(Apr.  1- 
June  30) 

Total  for 

1935-36 

fiscal  year 

First 
quarter 
(July  1- 
Sept.  30) 

Second 
quarter 
(Oct.  1- 
Dec.  31) 

Total  for 
1936-37  fis- 
cal year  to 

Dec.  15, 
1936 

Total 

$376,  647.  33 

$586, 817.  67 

$963,  465. 00 

$790,  277. 36 

$885, 011. 42 

$1,675,288.78 

$2,  638,  753.  78 

10,  704. 46 
53,  545. 02 
12,  239.  25 

23, 022. 15 
82,  355.  40 
30,  273.  42 

33,  726.  61 
135, 900.  42 
42,  512.  67 

18, 985.  63 
116,760.92 
21,  260. 03 
4,  724.  00 
51,  292. 46 

91,  350.  17 

110,  335. 80 

116,760.92 
38,  381.  06 
35,  975. 05 

119,841.46 
46, 090. 62 

106,  421. 68 
47,  245.  77 
99, 064.  20 

538,  266.  40 
55, 850. 81 
60,  530.  43 
54,  406.  98 
84, 875.  06 
44,  759.  05 

116,483.49 

144, 062. 41 

252,  661.  34 

District  of  Columbia- 

17,121.03 
31,  251. 05 
68,  549.  00 
46,  090.  62 
42, 936.  61 
23, 967. 83 
53,  789.  85 
204,  303. 92 
29,  660. 19 
37,  432.  43 
41,  538.  62 
84, 875.  06 
40,  279.  25 
71, 865.  79 

80, 893.  73 
35,  975. 05 

836. 03 

47,  605.  69 

48, 441.  72 

168, 283. 18 

46, 090.  62 

Massachusetts 

33,  348.  27 

62,  680.  01 

6,  820.  39 

34, 150.  95 

184,  734.  67 

26,  384.  43 

8, 820.  71 

600.00 

96,  028.  28 
6,  820.  39 
78,  339.  27 
366,  684.  08 
44,  340.  50 
8,  820.  71 
600.00 

63,  485.  07 
23,  277.  94 
45,  274.  35 
333, 962.  48 
26, 190.  62 
23, 098.  00 
12, 868.  36 

202, 449.  96 
54, 066. 16 

New  Hampshire 

New  York 

44, 188.  32 

181,949.41 

17, 956.  07 

177,  403.  47 
904, 950.  48 
100,191.31 

69,  351. 14 

55,  006. 98 

84,  875.  06 

Utah 

4,  479. 80 
44,  617.  70 

44,  759. 05 

21,  880.  50 

79, 369.  85 

101,  250.  35 

217,  733.  84 
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APPENDIX  V 

PUBLIC-ASSISTANCE  STATISTICS 

The  following  information  is  gathered  by  the  Division  of  Public 
Assistance  Statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics.  The 
data  are  reported  monthly  by  the  States;  the  figures  are  revised  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Division  of  Public-Assistance  Statistics  to  take 
account  of  retroactive  grants  and  additional  information  submitted 
to  the  Board.  More  detailed  information  as  to  the  operation  of 
public-assistance  plans  within  the  States  may  be  found  in  Public 
Assistance:  Monthly  Statistics  for  the  United  States  and  Public  Assist- 
ance: Quarterly  Review  of  Statistics  for  the  United  States.  In  order  to 
facilitate  reference,  the  serial  numbers  of  the  corresponding  tables  in 
those  volumes  are  indicated. 

Table  17. —  Total  number  of  cases  receiving  payment  for  each  type  of  public  assist- 
ance for  each  month  of  the  period  Feb.  1  through  Oct.  31,  1936,  in  States  with 
plans  approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board  and  administering  Federal  funds 
(data  reported  by  State  agencies  corrected  to  Nov.  25,  1936)  P.  A.  S.  table  200.2 


Total  number  of  cases  receiving  payments 


Aged 


Blind 


Dependent  children 


Families      Children 


Fiscal  year  1935-36: 

Third  quarter: 

February 

March. 

Fourth  quarter: 

April 

May.. 

June ._ 

Fiscal  year  1936-37: 

First  quarter: 

July 

August 

September 

Second  quarter:  October 


245,  430 
291, 909 

466,  749 
561,  587 
602,  672 


791, 340 
843, 629 
862,  667 
974,  383 


12, 058 
12,  208 

16, 379 

16,  659 

17,  585 


25,  897 

26,  519 
26, 409 
27, 999 


26,  56S 
26,  625 

56,  689 
60, 967 
68, 993 


90, 345 
93,  286 
94, 803 
105,413 


68,  638 
67, 822 

141,003 
150, 803 
173, 491 


227, 946 
243, 149 
247, 056 
268, 903 


100 
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Table  18. —  Total  payments  for  direct  assistance  to  individuals  from  Federal,  State, 
and  local  funds  for  each  month  of  the  period  Feb.  1  through  Oct.  31,  1936,  in 
States  with  plans  approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board  and  administering  Federal 
funds  (data  reported  by  State  agencies,  corrected  to  Nov.  25,  1936)  P.  A.  S.  table  200.1 


Total  payments  to  individuals  ' 

Month 

All  types  of 

public 
assistance 

Old-age 
assistance 

Aid  to  the 
blind 

Aid  to 

dependent 

children 

Total  for  fiscal  year  1935-36 .. 

$41, 053,  588 

$33, 683, 185 

$1, 803,  245 

$5,  567, 158 

9, 862,  771 

8, 029, 025 

595, 155 

1,  238,  591 

4,  614, 328 
5, 248, 443 

3,  724,  829 
4, 304, 196 

286,  634 
308,  521 

602,  865 

635,  726 

31, 190, 817 

25,  654,  160 

1,  208,  090 

4,  328,  567 

8,  764,  795 
10,  755,  592 
11,670,430 

7, 048, 101 
8, 971,  732 
9,  634, 327 

385, 193 
399,  319 
423,  578 

1,  331,  501 

1,  384,  541 

1,  612,  525 

Fiscal  year  1936-37: 

53,  648,  371 

4  4.369,223 

1, 999,  800 

7,  279,  348 

July 

15,913,131 
18,281,401 
19,  453,  83y 

13, 123,  241 
15,111,233 
16, 134,  749 

651, 178 
666, 895 
681,  727 

2, 138,  712 

2,  503,  273 

2,  637, 363 

21,  517,  513 

18, 031, 059 

703, 933 

2,  782,  521 

1  Amount  paid  to  recipients  from  Federal,  State,  and  local  funds,  administrative  expenses  excluded. 
In  all  States  payments  must  be  made  in  cash.  In  most  States  these  payments  are  made  within  the  month 
for  which  the  assistance  is  intended.  In  a  few  States,  however,  checks  are  written  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  the  month  or  after  the  end  of  the  month  for  which  the  payment  is  made.  States  are  requested,  therefore, 
to  report  the  amount  of  obligations  incurred  for  the  month  for  direct  assistance. 
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Table  19. — Recipients  of  old-age  assistance  for  each  month  of  the  period  Feb.  1 
through  Oct.  31,  1936,  in  States  with  plans  approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board 
and  administering  Federal  funds  (data  reported  by  Stale  agencies,  corrected  to 
Nov.  25,  1936)  P.  A.  S.  table  201.6 


States 


Number  of  recipients  of  old-age  assistance 


Third  quarter 
1935-36 


Febru- 
ary 


March 


Fourth  quarter  1935-36 


April 


May 


June 


First  quarter  1936-37 


July 


August 


Septem- 
ber 


Second 
quarter 
1936-37, 
October 


Total' 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida... 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois - 

Indiana 

Iowa.. 

Kentucky. 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Dakota 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


245,  430 


291,  909 


466,  749 


561,587    602,672 


6,239 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 
1,609 

(3) 

(2) 

(2) 
3,845 

(2) 

(2) 
23, 964 

(2) 

(2) 

(3) 

5,868 
26,  680 
19,  053 

(2) 
21,683 
16,  057 

(2) 

127 
2,209 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 
85, 128 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 
1,  052 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

4,239 
11,513 
16, 164 

(3) 


4,390 
11,726 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 
1,  666 

(3) 

(2) 

(2) 
5,  339 

(2) 

(2) 
26,  024 

(2) 

(2) 

(3) 

6,707 
27, 014 
21,  533 
8,461 
23,  549 
15,  938 

(2) 
8,377 
2,277 

V) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 
84, 927 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 
1,217 

(>) 

(2) 

3,544 

4,199 

12, 372 

21, 100 

1,519 


5,890 
12,  228 
38, 504 

21,  679 
4,351 
1,844 

93 

(2) 

(2) 

6,447 

(2) 

30, 869 

29, 637 

C2) 

(2) 

(3) 

7,  517 
27, 475 
23,  949 

22,  258 
10, 142 
15,  745 

(2) 

15,  039 

2,437 

15,  307 

(3) 

(2) 

(3) 

85, 957 

32, 434 

6,703 

(2) 

1,358 
(2) 
(2) 

4,  005 
4,153 
14, 042 
24, 809 
1,877 


5,  932 

12, 148 

40,  576 

21,  632 

6,298 

2,113 

236 

O 

(2) 

6,805 

(2) 

31,476 

29, 645 

(2) 

(2) 

480 

8,369 

27,  945 

25, 393 

32,  940 

11,936 

15,  525 

(2) 

18,  689 

2,  561 

15,  592 

207 

58,  213 

227 

86, 448 

36, 805 

8,323 

(2) 

1,518 
(2) 
(2) 

4,202 

4.  113 

15, 877 

27, 402 

1,961 


8,353 

12, 496 

42,718 

21,  267 

7,983 

2,398 

478 

(2) 

(2) 

7,088 

(2) 

29,  029 

29,  584 

(2) 

« 9, 156 

1,057 

9,811 

28,  334 

27, 697 

37, 697 

14, 325 

15, 449 

1,022 

20,  607 

2,667 

15,  904 

758 

58, 662 

2,293 

86, 035 

41,  096 

9,459 

(2) 

1,695 
(2) 
(2) 

4,313 
4,131 
17,608 
29, 259 
2,243 


791,  340 


843,  629 


862,  667 


9,614 
13,  050 
44, 905 
22, 180 

9,070 

2,652 

(<) 

(2) 

(2) 

7,242 
22,  286 
30, 179 
29,  751 

(3) 
«9,412 

2,269 

10, 141 

5  28, 764 

29,  015 
s  43, 852 

15,467 
48, 817 

1,942 
21,110 

2,798 

17,  216 
929 

59, 005 

3,817 

87, 927 

41.900 

10, 330 

44.  042 

1,935 

(2) 

59, 999 

4,298 

4,090 

18,  769 

30,  214 
2,353 


10,  523 
13,618 
47,  954 
23, 152 
10,  022 

2,768 
580 

(2) 

(2) 

7,398 
35,  0S0 

30,  605 
29,  435 

238 

6  9, 649 

3,341 

10,  557 

s  27,  482 

29, 822 

8  43,852 
16,  299 
48, 663 

3,897 
21,  503 

2,888 
18,  504 

1,398 
60,  289 

4,725 
90,984 
37, 458 
11,021 

9  47,  860 

2,189 

(2) 
75,  604 

4,262 

4,096 
20, 991 

31,  220 
2,461 


10,  594 
13,  239 
52, 142 
24, 419 
10,  578 

2,899 
790 
(2) 
580 

7,652 
49, 762 
32,  229 
29, 122 

1,539 
6  9,  696 

4,002 
10,918 
5  35,  843 
30, 588 
8  49, 448 
16, 486 
48, 158 

6,098 
22,  759 

2,992 
19,  634 

2,571 
60, 822 

5,464 
90,  868 

0) 
11,406 
48,011 

2,384 

(2) 
81,  269 

4,560 

4,066 
24, 499 
32. 074 

2,506 


10, 492 

14, 179 

55, 456 
25, 127 

10,  934 

2,982 
977 

4,286 
583 

7,777 

«  66, 024 

33, 650 

29,  530 

3,738 
6 10,  699 

(7) 

11,224 
5  41, 707 
31, 555 
8  52, 108 
16,  623 
54, 595 
s  7, 168 
23,  376 

3,  056 
20,  432 

2,730 
65, 122 

5,914 
96, 538 
38, 618 
11,641 
52, 453 

2,620 

3,283 
86,  792 

4,909 

4,030 
26, 034 
32, 910 

2.511 


1  Includes  estimates  for  Louisiana  and  Pennsylvania. 

2  Not  administering  old-age  assistance  under  an  approved  plan  this  month. 

s  Federal  funds  available;  but  no  payments  made  for  direct  assistance  for  this  month. 

•  No  payments  for  old-age  assistance  for  July  due  to  change  in  accounting  procedure. 

•  Preliminary  figures  subject  to  revision. 
«  Estimated  by  the  State. 

7  No  payments  for  old-age  assistance  for  October. 

•  Preliminary  figures  to  be  revised  to  include  retroactive  payments. 

•  No  payments  for  old-age  assistance  for  September. 
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Table  21. — Average  payment  per  recipient  of  old-age  assistance  for  each  month  of 
the  period  Feb.  1  through  Oct.  31,  1936,  in  States  with  plans  approved  by  the  Social 
Security  Board  and  administering  Federal  funds  (data  reported  by  State  agencies, 
corrected  to  Nov.  25,  1936)  P.  A.  S.  table  201.8 


Average  amount  paid  to  recipients  of  old-age  assistance  ' 

States 

Third  quarter 
1935-36 

Fourth  quarter  1935-36 

First  quarter  1936-37 

Second 
quarter 

Febru- 
ary 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Sep- 
tember 

1936-37, 
October 

Average  for  all  States 
reporting  2 

$15.  18 

$14.  74 

$15.10 

$15.  98 

$15.99 

$16.  58 

$17.91 

$18.  70 

$18.  50 

Average   for   16   States 
making     payments 

15. 18 

15.06 

15.62 

15.75 

15.59 

15.97 

17.72 

17.95 

18.45 

7.77 

(3) 

(?) 

(3) 

(3) 

9.95 

(<) 

(3) 

(3) 
21.47 

(3) 

(3) 
14.  2S 

(3) 

(3) 

(<) 

17.16 
23.85 
16.45 

(3) 

6.63 

8.95 

(3) 

4.54 
19.  88 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 
15.00 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 
17.  6S 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

10.96 
20.57 
16.96 

(<) 

4.00 

4.45 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 
10.03 

(') 

(3) 

(3) 
20.68 

(3) 

(3) 
14.42 

(3) 

(3) 

<*) 

16.63 
23.54 
16.46 
15.69 

6.67 

8.96 

(3) 

10.98 
20.06 

(3) 
(3) 
(3) 
(3) 

14.98 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 
17.67 

(3) 

(3) 

18.78 
11.01 
20.57 
17.14 
24.28 

5.92 

4.24 
22.87 
17.72 

9.41 
10.14 
33.66 

(3) 

(31 
21.  09 

(3) 

8.01 
14.39 

(3) 

(3) 

(«) 

16.37 
23.68 
16.99 
17.97 

3.69 

8.95 

(3) 

14.  35 
20.28 
15.88 

Ml 

(3) 

(<) 
14.99 

6.95 
20.36 

(3) 
17.60 

(3) 

(3) 

18.94 
11.05 
20.50 
17.39 
22.30 

6.09 

3.98 
23.06 
17.85 
21.80 
10.23 
26.25 

(3) 

(3) 
21.21 

(3) 

8.00 
14.56 

(3) 

(:!) 

19.77 
15.79 
24.36 
16.91 
18.44 

3.67 

8.96 

(3) 

14.86 
20.55 
15.85 
13.81 
21.75 
15.94 
15.06 

7.34 
20.32 

(3) 
17.52 

(3) 

(3) 

18.71 
11.08 
20.48 
17.64 
21.99 

10.71 

5.54 
23.24 
19.07 
22.32 
10.29 
25.26 

(3) 

(3) 
21.12 

(3) 

8.34 
14.54 

(3) 
MO.  29 
19.75 
12.75 
23.49 
16.39 
18.  53 

3.62 

8.95 
12.30 
15.34 
20.77 
15.88 
14.48 
20.59 
15.32 
15.10 

7.93 
20.49 

(3) 
17.47 

(3) 

(3) 

18.51 
11.16 
20.46 
17.74 
21.01 

10.55 

5.42 
31.29 
20.75 
24.72 
10.  33 

(s) 

(3) 

(3) 

21.14 
12.83 

9.63 
14.55 

(<) 

7  10.  62 

19.87 

15.87 

6  24.  27 

16.42 

9  18.  33 

3.58 

9.35 
18.15 
14.68 
20.59 
15.  82 
14.66 
20.66 
15.26 
15.14 

7.95 
20.65 
21.40 
17.38 

(3) 

15.82 
18.69 
11.19 
20.44 
18.10 
20.96 

10.75 

5.57 
31.46 
27.14 
25.38 
10.37 
25.  34 

(3) 

(3) 

23.66 
13.13 
11.43 
14.53 

7.43 

7  11.04 

20.  03 

15.91 

6  24.  60 
16.44 

9  19. 10 
3.56 
9.35 
20.04 
14.69 
21.15 
15.83 
15.05 
20.83 
15.26 
25.00 
5. 00 
20.86 

7  21.  52 
17.14 

(3) 

15.70 
18.57 
11.26 
20.45 
18.19 
20.81 

10.72 
5.98 
31.50 
27.56 
24.86 
10.42 
25.31 
(3) 

11.42 

23.45 

13.66 

12.92 

14.54 

9.16 

7  12.01 

20.09 

16.03 

6  25. 01 

16.37 

»  18.  72 

3.58 

9.35 

20.58 

14.93 

21.26 

15.88 

16.12 

20.97 

15.42 

24.97 

(It) 

20.90 
21.64 
17.13 
(3) 

15.67 
22.  32 
11.30 
20.43 
18.29 
20.64 

10.81 

9.00 

31.45 

27.59 

26.02 

10.53 

7.  District  of  Columbia 

8.  Florida 

25.74 
10.33 

11.41 

10.  Idaho  

23.38 

6  14. 17 

13.77 

13.  Iowa 

14.61 

9.56 

7  12.64 

(8) 

17.  Maryland..  

16.57 

«  25.  85 

19.  Michigan .  . 

16.39 

20.  Minnesota 

9  18.  73 

3.59 

11.41 

23.  Montana 

6  20.  45 

25.  New  Hampshire 

26.  New  Jersey 

15.61 
21.49 
16.02 

27.  New  Mexico 

16.27 

28.  New  York     .     

21.28 

29.  North  Dakota 

15.57 

30.  Ohio...                 

24.90 

31.  Oklahoma ... 

8.00 

32.  Oregon 

20.84 

21.70 

34.  Rhode  Island 

17.22 

35.  South  Dakota 

21.98 

36.  Texas 

15.58 

38.  Vermont.- 

22.40 
11.30 

20.42 

18.50 

20.69 

1  Amount  paid  to  recipients  from  Federal,  State,  and  local  funds,  administrative  expenses  excluded. 

2  Includes  estimates  for  Louisiana  and  Pennsylvania. 

3  Not  administering  old-age  assistance  under  an  approved  plan  this  month. 

*  Federal  funds  available,  but  no  payments  made  for  direct  assistance  for  this  month. 

4  No  payments  for  old-age  assistance  for  July  due  to  change,  in  accounting  procedure. 

*  Preliminary  figures  subject  to  revision. 
7  Estimated  by  the  State. 

5  No  payments  for  old-age  assistance  for  October. 

*  Preliminary  figures  to  be  revised  to  include  retroactive  payments. 
10  No  payments  for  old-age  assistance  for  September. 
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Table  22. — Applications  for  old-age  assistance  during  the  period  Feb.  1  through 
June  30,  1936,  in  States  with  plans  approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board  and 
administering  Federal  funds  (data  reported  by  State  agencies,  corrected  to  Nov.  25, 
1936)  P.  A.  S.  table  201.1. 


Number  of  applications  for  old-age  assistance  during  the  period  Feb.  1 
through  June  30,  1936  ' 

States 

Pending2 

Received 

Total 

Disposed  of  during  the  period 

Pending 

June  30, 

1936 

Total 

Granted 

Other 
disposi- 
tion 

Total  for  28  States  report- 

230,  303 

259, 022 

489,  325 

270,  248 

199,  899 

70, 349 

219,  077 

17,847 
16. 461 
(3) 

145 
7,044 
2,441 
0 
0 
(3) 
(3) 
(3) 

0 
12,  751 
(3) 
7,947 

(3) 

*0 

76,  692 

0 

0 

72 

2,528 

0 

7,015 

0 

16, 819 

0 

0 

10,  622 

0 

2,873 

29,323 

19,  723 

0 

9,559 
6,843 
(3) 

3,171 
3,968 
769 
3,349 
9,051 
(3) 
(3) 
(3) 

20,  269 
6,098 
(?) 

14, 453 
(3) 

25,  641 

5,057 

980 

27, 958 
1,293 
6,633 
2,439 
2,955 
4,009 

16,  552 

44,  707 

13,417 

1,274 

6,993 

631 

4,017 

14,  398 
2,538 

27,  406 
23,  304 
(3) 

3,316 
11,012 
3,210 
3,349 
9,051 
(3) 
(3) 
(3) 

20,  269 
18,  849 
(3) 

22,400 
(3) 

25, 641 

81,  749 

980 

27, 958 

1,365 

9,161 

2,439 

9,970 

4,009 

33,  371 

44,  707 

13,  417 

11,896 

6,993 

3,504 

33,  340 

34, 121 

2,538 

13,  570 

21,  253 
(3) 

1,606 
7,729 
2,131 

636 
8,790 
(3) 
(3) 
(3) 

1,335 
7,495 
(3) 

18,  280 
(3) 

22,  747 
13,  450 

980 

25, 100 

957 

2,949 

1,011 

2,412 

3,126 

12, 481 

44,  209 

10,611 

1,740 

6,296 

555 

9,538 

26,  797 

2,464 

6,338 
3,951 
(3) 

1,367 
6,938 
938 
481 
7,753 
(3) 
(3) 
(3) 

1,058 
5,201 
(3) 

13,  126 
(3) 

15,  273 

11,121 

980 

22, 123 

679 

1,716 

760 

»  1,  358 

2,858 

«  6,  682 

43,  591 

9,691 

885 

5,094 

409 

8,006 

19,  198 

2,324 

7,232 
17,  302 
(3) 

239 

791 
1,193 

155 
1,037 
(3) 
(3) 
(3) 

277 
2,294 
(3) 

5,154 
(3) 

7,474 

2,329 

0 

2,977 

278 
1,233 

251 
1,054 

268 
5,799 

618 

920 

855 
1,202 

146 
1,532 
7,599 

140 

13,  836 

2,051 

(3) 

1,710 

3,283 

1,079 

7.  District  of  Columbia 

8.  Idaho            

2,713 
261 

(3) 

10.  Iowa3 

(3) 

(3) 

18,  934 

11,354 

(3) 

4,120 

(3) 

2,894 

68,  299 

0 

2,858 

408 

6,212 

1,428 

7,558 

25.  North  Dakota 

883 

26.  Ohio     . 

20, 890 

498 

2,806 

29.  Rhode  Island 

10, 156 

30.  Utah  

697 

2.949 

32.  Washington 

23,802 

7,324 

74 

i  Figures  for  each  State  are  limited  to  those  months  for  which  Federal  funds  were  available. 
2  Number  of  applications  pending  on  the  first  of  the  first  month  for  which  Federal  funds  were  available. 
'  Complete  reports  not  yet  received  by  the  Social  Security  Board. 

«  Figures  cover  the  period  Apr.  1  through  June  30  although  Federal  funds  were  available  from  Feb.  1.  By 
the  enactment  of  a  new  law  effective  Apr.  1,  all  recipients  and  applicants  were  required  to  reapply  for 

«  Figure  does  not  include  767  cases  given  assistance  for  the  first  time  during  this  period.  These  applications 
were  reported  as  granted  prior  to  the  time  Federal  funds  were  available. 

«  Figure  does  not  include  128  cases  given  assistance  for  the  first  time  during  this  period.  These  applications 
were  reported  as  granted  prior  to  the  time  Federal  funds  were  available. 

7  Figures  do  not  represent  a  complete  count  of  applications  for  the  State,  including  only  those  applications 
received  in  the  State  department,  and  excluding  those  received  in  the  county  offices. 
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Table  23. — Applications  for  old-age  assistance  during  the  period  July  1  through 
Sept.  30,  1936,  in  States  with  plans  approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board  and 
administering  Federal  funds  (data  reported  by  State  agencies,  corrected  to  Nov.  25, 
1936)  P.  A.  S.  table  201.1 


Number  of  applications  for  old-age  assistance  during  the  period  July  1 
through  Sept.  30,  1936  > 

Statess 

Pending 2 

Received 

Total 

Disposed  of  during  the  period 

Pending 

Sept.  30, 

1936 

Total 

Granted 

Other 
disposi- 
tion 

Total  for  31  States  reporting 

526, 384 

236, 051 

762,  435 

268,  405 

203,  510 

64,  895 

3  494, 030 

13,  836 
2,051 
16, 807 
1,710 
3,283 
1,079 
2.713 
«  30 
261 
145,030 
(5) 
(5) 
0 
(5) 

18,  934 
1 1.  354 
(«) 

4,  120 
(5) 

2,894 
68,  299 
(6) 

2,858 

408 

7  6,  210 

1,428 

7  7,  349 

«883 

'  20,  922 

510 

2,806 

(«) 

10,  156 

145.681 

697 

2,949 

23,  80? 

7,  324 

0) 

2,  932 

6,461 

17,  213 

5,647 

2,  002 

431 

434 

«  16 

1,098 

14,  074 

(5) 

(5) 

38, 960 

2,  915 
1.523 

(6) 
4,657 

(5) 

3,  633 
2,401 
(6) 
2,800 

599 

7  7,  3S4 

1,630 

7  25,  757 

s  3.  764 

7  17,339 

43,  834 

2,222 

(5) 

695 

17, 199 

1.104 

219 

2, 822 

4,  283 

to) 

16,  768 

8,512 
34,  020 

7,357 

5,285 

1,513 

3,147 
<46 

1,359 
159.  104 

(5) 

(5) 
38, 960 

(5) 

21, 849 
12,  877 

(6) 

8,777 

(5) 

6,527 
70,  700 

w 

5, 658 

1,007 

1  13,  594 

3,058 

'  33,  106 

"  4,  647 

7  38,  261 

41,  344 

5,  028 

(5) 

10,851 
162, 880 
1,801 
3,168 
26,  624 
11,607 
(5) 

5,  047 
4,604 

14,  072 
6,614 
3,401 
1,  236 
685 
«  17 
1,164 

57.  867 
0) 

(s) 

1,817 

(s) 

3,  687 

2,546 

(8) 

5,893 

(s) 

5,139 
37.  130 

(«) 

4,284 

626 

'7,451 

2,420 

7  8,  713 

s  4,  032 

7  11,523 

3,297 

3,734 

(5) 

1,344 
50,  895 

1,316 

236 

10,  270 

7,345 

(5) 

2.667 

3,109 

11,420 

5,136 

2,898 

570 

505 

*6 

862 

45,  589 

(s) 

(5) 

1,541 
(5) 

2,985 
1,502 
(•) 

3.868 
0s) 

2,910 
33,  643 
(0) 

2,947 

438 

7  4, 495 

1,826 

7  5, 092 

s  2. 847 

7  6, 035 

2,603 

2,349 

(5) 

761 
41,903 
788 
185 
7,756 
4,274 
(5) 

2,380 

1,  495 
2,652 
1,478 

503 
666 
180 
*  11 
302 
12,  278 

t5) 

0) 
276 

W 

702 
1,044 
(•) 

2,025 
(i) 

2,  229 
3,487 
(•) 
1,337 

188 

7  2, 956 

594 

7  3,  621 

8  1, 185 
7  5,  488 

694 
1,385 
(5) 

583 
8,992 

528 
51 

2,  514 

3,  071 
(5) 

11,721 

3,908 

19, 948 

753 

1,884 

6.  Delaware 

7.  District  of  Columbia 

277 

2,462 

«29 

9.  Idaho 

10.  Illinois 

195 

101,  237 
(5) 

(5> 

13.  Kentucky 

14.  Louisiana . 

15.  Maine 

37, 143 
(£) 
18, 162 

16.  Maryland 

10. 331 

(6) 

18.  Michigan 

2.884 

(8) 

20.  Mississippi 

1, 388 

21.  Missouri __ 

22.  Montana 

33,  570 

(6) 

23.  Nebraska ..  .. 

1,374 

381 

25.  New  Jersey... 

26.  New  Mexico 

7  6, 143 
638 

27.  New  York.. 

7  24, 393 

28.  North  Dakota 

«615 

20.  Ohio 

30.  Oklahoma9 __ 

7  26,  738 
41,  047 

31.  Oregon ..  .. 

32.  Pennsylvania 

33.  Rhode  Island 

1,294 

(51 
9,507 

34.  Texas _. 

35.  Utah 

111,985 

485 

2,932 

37.  Washington. ._ 

3S.  Wisconsin 

39.  Wyoming _ 

16, 354 
4,262 
(s) 

1  Figures  for  each  State  are  limited  to  those  months  for  which  Federal  funds  were  available. 

8  Number  of  applications  pending  on  the  first  of  the  first  month  for  which  Federal  funds  were  available. 

3  In  addition  the  following  States  reported  applications  pending  Sept.  30-  Iowa,  24,964;  Louisiana,  3,412 
(estimated);  Massachusetts,  10,157;  Minnesota,  10,959;  Montana,  6,399;  and  Wyoming,  237;  making  a  total 
of  550.158  applications  pending  in  37  States.  Figures  for  other  items  of  this  table  omitted  because  data  are 
incomplete  for  3-month  period. 

1  Federal  funds  available  for  September  only. 

'  Complete  reports  not  yet  received  by  the  Social  Security  Board. 

6  Figures  are  being  revised;  not  yet  ready  for  tabulation. 

7  Preliminary  figures  subject  to  revision. 

8  Figures  do  not  represent  a  complete  count  of  applications  for  the  State,  including  those  applications  re- 
ceived in  the  State  department  and  excluding  those  received  in  the  county  offices. 

8  Federal  funds  available  through  Aug.  31  only,  but  applications  received  during  September  are  included 
in  this  table,  because  Federal  funds  under  revised  plan  became  available  Oct.  1,  1936. 
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Table  24. — Age  of  individuals  receiving  old-age  assistance  for  the  first  time  during 
the  period  July  1  through  Sept.  30,  1936,  in  States  with  plans  approved  by  the 
Social  Security  Board  and  administering  Federal  funds  (data  reported  by  State 
agencies,  corrected  to  Nov.  25,  1936)  P.  A.  S.  table  201.5 


Individuals  granted  old-age  assistance  for  the  first  time  during  the  period 
July  1  through  Sept.  30,  1936  i 

States 

Number 

Percentage  distribution 

in  specified  age  groups 

Under 
65 

65  to 
69 

70  to 
74 

75  to 
79 

80  to 

84 

85  to 
89 

90  and 
over 

65  and 
over  but 
exact  age 
unknown 

Total  for  35  States  re- 
porting completely  2.. 

216,  575 

(3) 

30.6 

32.4 

22.1 

10.4 

3.4 

0.8 

0.3 

2,  519 
2,681 
10.  934 
4,613 
2,894 

563 

505 
'3 

756 
45,  586 
(5) 

«  495 
1,  541 
(s) 

2,985 
1.474 
9,285 
3,822 
6  3,  682 
2,842 
33,  637 
5.134 
2,897 

423 
4,364 
1,825 
4,465 
2,844 
5,933 
2.189 
(5) 
(5) 

760 
41, 900 

667 

185 
7,694 
4,147 

331 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

(5) 

0 
0 

(5) 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

(3) 

0 
0 
0 
0 

(5) 
(5) 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

39.1 
36.3 
46.8 
48.0 
35.2 
31.4 
38.2 
33.3 
44.0 
26.4 

(5) 

33.5 

32.2 

(5) 
24.8 
33.5 
55.9 

0 

52.3 
35.4 

0 

32.4 
48.4 

0 
63.8 
29.2 
11.6 
29.1 
52.3 
51.5 
(5) 
(5) 
22.1 
38.5 
36.1 
36.8 
34.0 
45.4 
39.6 

26.0 
27.1 
28.7 
26.7 
27.2 
22.0 
31.7 

0 
27.0 
29.8 

(5) 

29.3 

27.7 

(5) 

30.2 

34.9 

28.3 

57.8 

25.4 

24.8 

47.4 

33.0 

24.7 

54.6 

23.6 

31.4 

60.8 

31.5 

23.7 

22.5 

(5) 

(s) 

39.3 

26.6 

30.4 

27.0 

31.3 

27.9 

35.6 

17.6 
20.6 
15.3 
16.0 
19.0 
13.5 
17.0 
33.3 
18.8 
26.2 

(5) 
21.8 
22.8 

(5) 

25.1 

18.5 

10.3 

26.8 

14.0 

18.3 

32.2 

21.4 

17.3 

29.3 

8.0 
19.4 
18.3 
22.6 
14.8. 
15.7 
(5) 
(5) 
25.4 
20.3 
19.2 
23.8 
21.3 
17.2 
14.5 

10.5 

10.8 
6.0 
6.7 
7.7 
5.7 
6.3 

33.3 
7.4 

12.7 

(5) 

10.1 

10.2 

(5) 

13.7 

10.0 
3.9 

11.4 
6.2 

12.0 

14.9 
9.0 
6.6 

11.6 
3.5 

10.0 
6.6 

11.4 
6.2 
6.0 

(5) 

(5) 
9.5 

10.1 
9.0 
8.6 
9.9 
7.2 
8.4 

4.6 
4.1 
1.7 
1.9 
2.3 
1.4 
2.4 
0 

2.1 
3.9 
(5) 
4.0 
4.2 
(5) 
4.8 
2.4 
1.3 
3.3 
1.7 
5.7 
4.6 
3.4 
2.2 
3.5 

.9 
3.5 
2.2 
4.5 
2.4 
3.5 
(5) 
(5) 
3.4 
3.5 
4.5 
3.2 
3.0 
1.8 

.9 

2.2 

1.0 
.4 
.5 
.5 
.2 
.6 

0 
.7 
.9 

(5) 
.4 

1.0 

(5) 

1.1 
.5 
.2 
.7 
.4 

2.7 
.9 
.8 
.8 
.9 
.1 

2.0 
.4 
.8 
.6 
.3 
(5) 
(5) 
.3 

1.0 
.7 
.5 
.5 
.4 
.9 

0 

.1 

1.0 

.2 

8.0 

25.8 

7.  District  of  Columbia. . 

3.8 
0 

9.  Idaho  .        

0 

10.  Illinois 

(3) 

(5) 

.8 

1.8 

(5) 

.2 

.1 

(3) 

0 

(3) 

1.2 

0 

22.  Montana 

0 

23.  Nebraska.   

0 

0 

25.  New  Jersey 

.1 

4.4 

.1 

28.  North  Dakota 

0 

29.  Ohio      

0 

30.  Oklahoma 

.5 

31.  Oregon5   _      

(5) 
(5) 

33.  Rhode  Island.     

0 

34.  Texas     

.1 

35.  Utah 

0 

36.  Vermont - 

0 

37.  Washington 

0 

.1 

0 

1  Figures  for  each  State  are  limited  to  those  months  for  which  Federal  funds  were  available. 

2  Includes  figures  for  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  which  have  reported  completely  for  1  month  only. 

3  Less  than  Ho  of  1  percent. 

*  Federal  funds  available  for  September  only. 

6  Complete  reports  not  yet  received  by  the  Social  Security  Board. 

a  Preliminary  figures  are  for  1  month  only  and  are  subject  to  revision. 
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Table  25. — Recipients  of  aid  to  the  blind  for  each  month  of  the  period  Feb.  1  through 
Oct.  31,  1936,  in  States  with  plans  approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board  and 
administering  Federal  funds  (data  reported  by  State  agencies,  corrected  to  Nov. 
25,  1936)  P.  A.  S.  table  203.6 


States 


Number  of  recipients  of  aid  to  the  blind 


Third  quarter 
1935-36 


Febru- 
ary 


March 


Fourth  quarter  1935-36 


April 


May 


June 


First  quarter  1936-37 


July 


August 


Sep- 
tember 


Second 
quarter 
1936-37, 
October 


Total' 

1.  Arizona 

2.  Arkansas 

3.  California 

4.  Colorado 

5.  Connecticut 

6.  District  of  Columbia 

7.  Idaho 

8.  Indiana 

9.  Maine 

10.  Maryland 

11.  Massachusetts 

12.  Michigan 

13.  Mississippi 

14.  Nebraska 

15.  New  Hampshire 

16.  New  Jersey 

17.  New  Mexico 

18.  North  Carolina 

19.  Ohio 

20.  Oregon 

21.  Pennsylvania 

22.  Utah 

23.  Vermont 

24.  Washington 

25.  Wisconsin 

26.  Wyoming 


12, 058 


12,  208 


16, 379 


16,  659 


17,  585 


25, 897 


26,  519 


26, 409 


« 
(?) 
(3) 
(3) 

157 
(2) 

134 
(3) 
1.0S0 

(3) 
(3) 
(2) 

851 

0 

240 

(3) 

(3) 
588 

(3) 

(3) 
6,872 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

2,010 
126 


(2) 
(3) 
(3) 
(3) 

108 
(2) 

182 
(3) 

1,080 
(3) 
(3) 
(2) 
(8) 
33 

249 
(3) 
(3) 

556 
(3) 
(3) 

7,706 
94 
(3) 
(3) 
2,050 

150 


(2) 

367 

(3) 

314 

124 

2 

204 

1,069 

1,102 

(2) 

1,106 
(2) 
(8) 
155 
255 
(3) 
(2) 

645 
(3) 
(2) 

7,878 

161 

86 

654 


(2) 
387 
(3) 
350 
147 
11 
209 
1,068 
1,089 
554 
1,111 
(2) 
(') 
246 
258 
(3) 
(2) 

82 
(3) 

13 

7,903 

190 

86 

676 

2,116 

163 


40 
398 
(3) 
500 
239 
34 
219 
1,066 
1,090 
548 
1,089 
(2) 
(8) 
333 
264 
(3) 
10 
20 
(3) 

58 
8,405 
203 
86 
677 
2.129 
177 


65 

427 

4,271 

561 

(4) 

(5) 

228 

1, 055 

1,098 

545 

1,096 

«85 

(8) 

445 

266 

458 

19 

(9) 

3,104 
121 
8,  698 
208 
125 
710 
2,128 
184 


82 
446 

4,287 

603 

(<) 

47 

237 

1,001 

1,106 

553 

1,055 

6  85 

(6) 

499 

269 

454 

51 

(9) 

3,156 
187 
8,991 
207 
144 
736 
2,135 


107 
478 

4,366 

614 

(') 

65 

248 

1,044 

1,  113 
567 

1,067 
6  85 
(8) 
528 
272 
456 
123 
(9) 

2,482 
226 

9,179 
210 
147 
748 

2,095 


27. 999 


134 

497 

4,417 

634 

(«) 
72 
262 

1,203 

1,129 
571 

1,023 
"81 
(!) 
541 
274 
465 
133 
(») 

3,511 
259 

9,421 
216 
149 
743 

2,074 
190 


1  Includes  estimates  for  Michigan. 

2  Federal  funds  available,  but  no  payments  made  for  direct  assistance  for  this  month. 

3  Not  administering  aid  to  the  blind  under  an  approved  plan  this  month. 

4  Federal  funds  available  from  Feb.  1  through  June  30.    No  request  for  Federal  funds  from  the  State  after 
July  1,  1936. 

8  No  payments  for  aid  to  the  blind  for  July  due  to  change  in  accounting  procedure. 

6  Estimated. 

7  Preliminary  figures  subject  to  revision. 

8  Federal  funds  available  for  February  only;  legislation  expired. 

•  Federal  funds  available  from  Feb.  1  through  June  30;  payments  suspended  July  1,  1936. 
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Table  26. — Amount  paid  to  recipients  of  aid  to  the  blind  for  each  month  of  the 
period  Feb.  1  through  Oct.  31,  1936,  in  States  with  plans  approved  by  the  Social 
Security  Board  and  administering  Federal  funds  (data  reported  by  State  agencies, 
corrected  to  Nov.  25,  1936)  P.  A.  S.  table  203.7 


Total  amount  paid  to  recipients  of  aid  to  the  blind  i 

States 

Third  quarter 
1935-36 

Fourth  quarter  1935-36 

First  quarter  1936-37 

Second 

Febru- 
ary 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Septem- 
ber 

1936-37, 
October 

Total* 

$286, 634 

$308,  521 

$385, 193 

$399,  319 

$423,  578 

$651, 178 

$666, 895 

$681,  727 

$703, 933 

1.  Arizona 

2.  Arkansas 

3.  California 

4.  Colorado 

5.  Connecticut 

6.  District  of  Co- 

lumbia  

7.  Idaho  

(3) 
(4) 
(*) 
0) 
1,780 

(3) 

3,462 
(0 
15,  359 

(4) 

(*) 

(4) 

6,321 

(3) 

3,622 

(<) 

(4J 
5,496 

(4) 

(4) 
205,  328 

(0 

(<) 

(*) 
41,  009 
4,257 

(3) 
(4) 
(*) 
(4) 
1,735 

(3) 

4,593 
(«) 
15,  359 
(4) 
(«) 
(*) 

m 

165 
4,010 

w 

(4) 

3,347 
(*) 
(4) 
230,  003 
1,968 
(<)       • 
(*) 
42,  394 
4,927 

(3) 

1,744 
(4) 

5,678 
1,926 

61 

5,165 
19,  035 
15,  692 

(3) 
17,  194 

(.*) 

(9) 

2,338 

4,325 
(') 

(3) 

2,675 

(<) 

(3) 

235,  263 

3,514 

1,695 

20, 152 

43, 374 

5,362 

(3) 

1,730 

(*) 

7,029 

2,132 

272 

5,262 
19,010 
15,  503 

9,996 
17,  245 

(*) 

(9) 

4,107 

4,476 

(4) 
(3) 

444 

(') 

365 

235,  701 

4,102 

1,695 

20,  776 

44,  072 

5,402 

718 
2,196 
(*) 

9,563 
2,458 

801 

5,458 
18, 973 
15,  685 

8,851 
16, 909 

(") 

(9) 

6,105 

4,696 
(4) 
199 
368 
(4) 

1,  452 

251.071 

4,365 

1,610 

21,  601 

44,  672 

5,827 

1,184 

2,452 

145,  422 

11.048 

(5) 

(6) 

5,658 
18,  787 
16, 140 
10, 486 
17,  207 
1  1,  000 

(9) 

8,161 

4,865 

9,672 

363 

(10) 

55,  873 

3,069 

259,  772 

4,498 

1,667 

22, 950 

44,  827 

6,077 

1,567 

2,606 

147,  326 

12, 938 

(5) 

1,092 

5,738 
17,914 
17,016 

9,598 
16,  709 
•  1,  000 

(9) 

9,216 

4,959 

9,607 
886 

(10) 

53,  707 
4,665 
268, 832 
4,436 
1,616 
24, 086 
45,  160 
6,221 

2,051 

2,870 
151,  541 
14,  284 
(5) 

1,506 
5,903 

18,  752 
17,  897 
10,  054 
16,  977 
»  1,  000 

(9) 

9,823 

5,088 
9,656 
2,236 

(10) 

50, 882 

5,595 

274,  082 

4,921 

1,662 

24,  512 

44,  209 

6,226 

2,541 

4,394 

154,  322 

15,  500 

(5) 

1,707 
6,091 
21,  736 
18, 934 
10,  377 
16, 388 
8  979 
(9) 
10,  069 

5,120 

8.  Indiana... 

9.  Maine..     

10.  Maryland 

11.  Massachusetts . 

12.  Michigan 

13.  Mississippi 

14.  Nebraska..   ... 

15.  New      Hamp- 

16.  New  Jersey 

17.  New  Mexico... 

18.  North  Carolina. 

19.  Ohio 

9,747 
2,387 

(10) 

54, 433 
6,440 

21.  Pennsylvania.. 

22.  Utah 

281, 134 
5,203 

23.  Vermont 

24.  Washington 

25.  "Wisconsin 

26.  Wyoming 

1,680 
24,  403 
44,062 

6,286 

i  Amount  paid  to  recipients  from  Federal,  State,  and  local  funds,  administrative  expenses  excluded. 

2  Includes  estimates  for  Michigan. 

3  Federal  funds  available;  but  no  payments  made  for  direct  assistance  for  this  month. 
*  Not  administering  aid  to  the  blind  under  an  approved  plan  this  month. 

«  See  footnote  3,  table  25. 

6  No  payments  for  aid  to  the  blind  for  July  due  to  change  in  accounting  procedure. 

7  Estimated. 

8  Preliminary  figures  subject  to  revision. 

9  See  footnote  8,  table  25. 
i°  See  footnote  9,  table  25. 
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Table  27. — Average  payment  per  recipient  of  aid  to  the  blind  for  each  month  of  the 
period  Feb.  1  through  Oct.  31,  1986,  in  States  with  plans  approved  by  the  Social 
Security  Board  and  administering  Federal  funds  {data  reported  by  State  agencies, 
corrected  to  Nov.  25,  1986)  P.  A.  S.  table  203.8 


States 


Average  amount  paid  to  recipients  of  aid  to  the  blind  ' 


Third  quarter 
1935-36 


Febru- 
ary 


March 


Fourth  quarter  1935-36 


April 


May 


June 


First  quarter  1936-37 


July 


August 


Sep- 
tember 


Second 
quarter 
1936-37, 
October 


Average  for  all  States 
reporting  2 

Average  for  6  States 
making  payments 
each  month 

1.  Arizona... 

2.  Arkansas 

3.  California 

4.  Colorado 

5.  Connecticut.. 

6.  District  of  Columbia.. . 

7.  Idaho 

8.  Indiana 

9.  Maine 

10.  Maryland 

11.  Massachusetts 

12.  Michigan 

13.  Mississippi 

14.  Nebraska 

15.  New  Hampshire 

16.  New  Jersey 

17.  New  Mexico 

18.  North  Carolina 

19.  Ohio 

20.  Oregon 

21.  Pennsylvania 

22.  Utah 

23.  Vermont 

24.  Washington 

25.  Wisconsin. 

26.  Wyoming 


$23.  77 


20.10 


w 
m 

11.33 

(3) 
25.84 

(<) 
14.22 

(4) 

(«) 

(4) 

7.43 

(3) 
15.09 

(.*) 

w 

9.35 

(4) 
(4) 
29.88 

(4) 
(4) 

20.40 
33.79 


$25.  29 


26.39 


$23.  52 


26.43 


$23.  97 


26.44 


$24.  09 


26.65 


$25.14 


26.77 


$25. 15 


26.92 


$25.  81 


26.98 


(3) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 
16.07 

(3) 
25.24 

(<) 
14.22 

(4) 

(4) 

(«) 

(9) 

5.01 
16.10 

(4) 

(4) 

6.02 

(4) 

(4) 

29.85 
20.93 

(4) 

(4) 

20.68 
32.98 


(3) 
4.75 
(4) 
18.14 

15.  54 
30.55 
25.32 
17.81 
14.24 

(3) 
15.55 

(4) 

(9) 
15. 08 

16.  96 
(4) 
(3) 
4.15 
(<) 
(3) 

29.86 
21.83 
19.71 
30.81 
20.69 
33.31 


(3) 

4.47 

(4) 

20.08 
14.50 
24.68 
25.18 
17.80 
14.24 
18.04 
15.52 

(4) 

(9) 

16.70 
17.35 

0) 

(3) 

5.  41 

(4) 

28.08 
29.82 
21.59 
19.71 
30.73 
20.83 
33.14 


17.95 

5.52 

(4) 

19.13 
10.29 
23.  56 
24.92 
17.80 
14.39 
16.15 
15.53 

(4) 

(B) 

18.33 
17.79 

(4) 

19.91 
18.40 

(4) 

25.03 
29.87 
21.50 
18.72 
31.91 
20.98 
32.92 


18.22 

5.74 
34.05 
19.69 

(5) 

(6) 

24.82 
17.81 
14.70 
19.24 
15.70 
'  11.76 

(») 

18.34 
18.29 
21.12 
19.10 

(10) 

18.00 
25.  36 
29.86 
21.63 
13.34 
32.  32 
21.07 
33.03 


19.11 
5.84 
34.36 
21.46 
« 

23.23 
24.21 
17.90 
15.38 
17.36 
15.84 
'11.76 
(9) 

18.47 
18.43 
21.16 
17.37 

(10) 

17.02 
24.95 
29.90 
21.43 
11.22 
32.72 
21.15 
33.09 


19.17 
6.00 
34.71 
23.26 
(5) 

23.17 
23.80 
17.96 
16.08 
17.73 
15.91 
'  11.  76 
(9) 

18.60 
18.71 
21.18 
18.18 

(10) 

20.50 
24.76 
29.86 
23.43 
11.31 
32.77 
21.10 
32.94 


$25.14 


27.09 


18.96 
8.84 
34.94 
24.45 
(5) 

23.  71 
23.25 
18.07 
16.77 
18.17 
16.02 
'  12. 08 
(9) 

18.61 
18.69 
20.96 
17.95 

(10) 

15.  50 
24.86 
29.84 
24.09 
11.28 
32.84 
21.25 
33.09 


1  Amount  paid  to  recipients  from  Federal,  State,  and  local  funds,  administrative  expenses  excluded. 

2  Includes  estimates  for  Michigan. 

3  Federal  funds  available;  but  no  payments  made  for  direct  assistance  for  this  month. 

4  Not  administering  aid  to  the  blind  under  an  approved  plan  this  month. 

5  Federal  funds  available  from  Feb.  1  through  June  30.    No  request  for  Federal  funds  from  the  State 
after  July  1,  1936. 

6  No  payments  for  aid  to  the  blind  for  July  due  to  change  in  accounting  procedure. 

7  Estimated. 

8  Preliminary  figures  subject  to  revision. 

9  Federal  funds  available  for  February  only;  legislation  expired. 

10  Federal  funds  available  from  Feb.  1  through  June  30;  payments  suspended  July  1,  1936. 
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Table  28. — Applications  for  aid  to  the  blind  during  the  period  Feb.  1  through 
June  30,  1936,  in  States  with  plans  approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board  and 
administering  Federal  funds  {data  reported  by  State  agencies,  corrected  to  Nov.  25, 
1986)  P.  A.  S.  table  203.1 


Number  of  applications  for  aid  to  the  blind  during  the  period  Feb.  1 
through  June  30,  1936  ' 

States 

Pending 2 

Received 

Total 

Disposed  of  during  the  period 

Pending 

Total 

Granted 

Other  dis- 
position 

June  30, 
1936 

Total   for   19   States  re- 
porting completely 

5,357 

5,875 

11,  232 

8,913 

7,126 

1,787 

2,319 

0 

173 

14 

0 

0 

0 

(3) 

74 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

(3) 

0 

4,874 

0 

0 

69 

135 

11 

40 
180 
136 
211 
232 
275 
(3) 
178 
749 

75 
498 

59 

83 
(3) 

129 
1,915 
293 
126 
189 
437 

70 

40 
353 
150 
211 
232 
275 
(3) 
252 
749 

75 
498 

66 

83 
(3) 

129 
6,789 
293 
126 
258 
572 

81 

40 
197 

77 
184 

51 
271 
(3) 

69 
672 

69 
453 

56 

18 
(3) 

52 

5,680 

284 

86 
125 
453 

76 

40 
133 

44 
183 

34 
242 
(3) 

61 
658 

50 
384 

49 

10 
(3) 

45 

4,374 

226 

86 
103 
336 

68 

0 

64 
33 

1 
17 
29 
(3) 

8 
14 
19 
69 

7 

8 
(3) 

7 

1,306 

58 

0 
22 
117 

8 

0 

156 

73 

27 

5.  District  of  Columbia 

6.  Idaho 

181 

4 

(3) 

183 

77 

6 

11.  Nebraska 

45 
10 

65 

14.  North  Carolina 3 

(3) 

77 

1,109 

17.  Utah 

£ 

40 

19.  Washington 

20.  Wisconsin 

133 
119 

5 

1  Figures  for  each  State  are  limited  to  those  months  during  which  the  approved  plan  was  effective. 

2  Number  of  applications  pending  on  the  first  of  the  month  in  which  the  approved  plan  became  effective. 
>  Complete  report  not  yet  received  by  the  Social  Security  Board. 

4  Figures  do  not  represent  a  complete  count  of  applications  for  the  State,  including  only  those  applications 
received  in  the  State  department,  and  excluding  those  received  in  the  county  offices. 
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Table  29. — Applications  for  aid  to  the  blind  during  the  period  July  1  through 
Sept.  30,  1936,  in  States  with  plans  approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board  and 
administering  Federal  funds  (data  reported  by  State  agencies,  corrected  to  Nov. 
25,  1936)  P.  A.  S.  table  203.1 


Number  of  applications  for  aid  to  the  blind  during  the  period  July  1 
through  Sept.  30,  1936  > 

States 

Pending 

July  1, 

1936 

Received 

Total 

Disposed  of  during  the  period 

Pending 

Total 

Granted 

Other  dis- 
position 

Sept.  30, 
1936 

Total   for   IS  States  re- 
porting completely 

2,313 

3,448 

5,761 

3,711 

2,556 

1,155 

2  2, 050 

0 
156 

(3) 
73 
181 
4 
(3) 
183 
77 
6 
(3) 
45 
10 
26 
65 
(3) 

<77 

1,109 

9 

40 

133 

119 

(3) 

95 
132 
(3) 
251 
19 
65 
(3) 
97 
150 
143 
(3) 
227 
20 
61 
120 
(3) 

221 
1,377 
52 
130 
127 
161 
(3) 

95 
288 
(3) 
324 
200 
69 
(3) 
280 
227 
149 
(3) 
272 
30 
87 
185 
(3) 

298 

2,486 

61 

170 

260 

280 

(3) 

85 
145 
(3) 
253 
53 
60 
(3) 
100 
111 
145 
(3) 
231 
18 
19 
146 
(3) 

211 
1,634 
46 
169 
134 
151 
(3) 

74 
115 
(3) 
129 
39 
43 
(3) 
58 
65 
120 
(?) 
190 
16 
9 
113 
(3) 

174 
1,149 
27 
63 
92 
80 
(3) 

11 
30 

(3) 
124 
14 
17 

(3) 
42 
46 
25 

(3) 

41 

2 

10 

33 

(3) 
37 
485 
19 
106 
42 
71 

(3) 

10 

143 

3.  California3 

(3) 

4.  Colorado..  ..  -  

71 

5.  District  of  Columbia. 

6.  Idaho 

147 

9 

7.  Indiana3... 

(3) 

8.  Maine 

180 

9.  Maryland. -. 

116 

10.  Massachusetts... 

4 

11.  Michigan3 

(3) 

41 

13.  New  Hampshire 

12 

68 

39 

16.  Ohio3 

(3) 

17.  Oregon 

87 

852 

19.  Utah 

15 

20.  Vermont 

1 

21.  Washington 

126 

22.  Wisconsin 

129 

23.  Wyoming  3 

(3) 

1  Figures  for  each  State  are  limited  to  those  months  during  which  Federal  funds  were  available. 

2  In  addition  the  following  States  reported  applications  pending  Sept.  30:  California,  301,  and  Wyoming, 
10,  making  a  total  of  2,361  applications  pending  in  20  States.  These  States  omitted  from  this  table  since 
other  items  are  incomplete  for  3-month  period. 

3  Complete  reports  not  yet  received  by  the  Social  Security  Board. 
*  Estimated. 
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APPENDIX  VI 

PUBLICATIONS    OF    THE    SOCIAL    SECURITY    BOARD 

GENERAL 

A  Brief  Explanation  of  the  Social  Security  Act.     Informational  Service 

Circular  No.  1.     November  1936.     15  pp. 
Social  Security— What   and   Why?    Informational   Service   Circular 
No.  7.     August  1936.     18  pp. 

Text  of  radio  broadcast  by  the  directors  of  the  Bureau  of  Unemployment 
Compensation,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance,  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Old- 
Age  Benefits,  and  the  Informational  Service. 
The    Social    Security   Act;    Who    Gets    the    Benefits?    Informational 

Service  Circular  No.  10.     November  1936.     4  pp.     Illustrated. 
Summary  of  Provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Relating  to  Federal 

Grants  to  States  for  Public-Welfare  Purposes.     1936.     1  p. 
Index  to  Social  Security  Act.     1936.     3  pp. 

PUBLIC    ASSISTANCE 

Public  Assistance  Under  the  Social  Security  Act  for  the  Needy  Aged, 
the  Needy  Blind,  and  Dependent  Children.  Informational  Service 
Circular  No.  8.     November  1936.      16  pp. 

A  pamphlet  giving  a  simple  explanation  of  the  program  for  Federal-State 
aid  to  the  needy  aged,  the  needy  blind,  and  dependent  children. 
Federal-State  Cooperation  for  Social  Security;  Status  of  Public-Assistance 
Legislation  in  the  States  as  of  November  20,  1986.     5  pp.,  including 
3  maps. 

OLD-AGE    ASSISTANCE 

Characteristics  of  State  Plans  for  Old-Age  Assistance  Approved  by  the 
Federal  Social  Security  Board  as  of  November  2, 1936.     1 1  double  pp. 

Tabular  analysis  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  showing, 
by   States,   eligibility  requirements,   amount  of  assistance,   administration, 
sources  of  funds,  and  provisions  of  operation  of  every  approved  old-age 
assistance  plan. 
Federal  Grants  to  States  for  Old-Age  Assistance.     1936.     1  p. 

A    digest   of   the   procedure   for    Federal   grants   to    States   for   old-age 
assistance. 
Explanation  of  Provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Relating  to  Old- 
Age  Assistance.     1936.     1  p. 
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AID    TO    THE    BLIND 

Characteristics  of  State  Plans  jor  Aid  to  the  Blind  Approved  by  the 
Federal  Social  Security  Board  as  of  November  2,  1986.     7  double  pp. 

Tabular  analysis  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  showing, 
by  States,  eligibility  requirements,  amount  of  assistance,  administration, 
sources  of  funds,  and  provisions  of  operation  of  approved  plans  for  aid  to  the 
blind. 

Federal  Grants  to  States  for  Aid  to  the  Blind.     1936.     1  p. 

A  digest  of  the  procedure  for  Federal  grants  to  States  for  aid  to  the  blind. 

Explanation  of  the  Provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Relating  to 
Aid  to  the  Blind.     1936.     1  p. 

AID    TO    DEPENDENT    CHILDREN 

Characteristics  of  State  Plans  for  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  Approved 
by  the  Federal  Social  Security  Board  as  of  November  2}  1936.  7 
double  pp. 

Tabular  analysis  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  showing, 
by  States,  eligibility  requirements,  amount  of  assistance,  administration, 
sources  of  funds,  and  provisions  of  operation  of  approved  plans  for  aid  to 
dependent  children. 

Aid  to  Dependent  Children  Under  the  Social  Security  Act.  Informa- 
tional Service  Circular  No.  6.     November  1936.     15  pp. 

A  pamphlet  giving  a  simple  explanation  of  the  program  for  Federal-State 
cooperation  in  aiding  dependent  children  in  their  own  homes. 

Federal  Grants  to  States  for  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  (Mothers'  Aid). 
1936.     1  p. 

A  digest  of  the  procedure  for  Federal  grants  to  States  for  aid  to  dependent 
children. 

Explanation  of  the  Provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Relating  to 
Aid  to  Dependent  Children.     1936.     1  p. 

A  brief  digest  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  dealing  with  aid  to  dependent 
children. 

UNEMPLOYMENT    COMPENSATION 

Analysis  of  State  Unemployment  Compensation  Laws  as  of  November 
15,  1936.  Unemployment  Compensation  Circular  No.  2.  Decem- 
ber 1936.     13  pp. 

Tables  showing,  by  States,  important  features  of  individual  State  unem- 
ployment compensation  laws. 

What  You  Should  Know  About  Unemployment  Compensation.  Some 
Questions  and  Answers  Concerning  the  Unemployment  Compensation 
Provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  State  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Laws.  Informational  Service  Circular  No.  2.  Novem- 
ber 1936.     i,  36  pp. 
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The  Federal-State  Program  for  Unemployment  Compensation.  Infor- 
mational Service  Circular  No.  5.     November  1936.     15  pp. 

A  summary  of  the  unemployment  compensation  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  a  discussion  of  various  phases  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, including  the  major  issues  in  State  legislation. 

Draft  Bills  for  State  Unemployment  Compensation  of  Pooled  Fund  and 
Employer  Reserve  Account  Types.     September  1936.     ix,  150  pp. 

Preface  says:  "These  drafts  are  merely  suggestive  and  are  intended  to 
present  some  of  the  various  alternatives  that  may  be  considered  in  the 
drafting  of  State  unemployment  compensation  acts.  Therefore,  they  cannot 
properly  be  termed  'model'  bills  or  even  'recommended'  bills." 

Actuarial  Factors  in  State  Unemployment  Compensation  Plans.  Jan- 
uary 1936.     15  pp. 

A  compilation  of  factual  data,  based  upon  standards  of  the  suggested 
unemployment  compensation  bills,  prepared  as  an  aid  to  the  States  in  drafting 
unemployment  compensation  legislation. 

Summary  of  Provisions  of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act  Relating  to 
Unemployment  Compensation.     1936.     1  p. 

FEDERAL    OLD-AGE    BENEFITS 

Federal  Old- Age  Benefits.  Some  Questions  and  Answers  Concerning  the 
Old- Age  Benefits  Provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Informational 
Service  Circular  No.  3.     November  1936.     i,  18  pp. 

A  pamphlet  consisting  of  75  frequently  recurring  questions  concerning 
Federal  old-age  benefits  answered  by  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Old-Age  Benefits 
of  the  Social  Security  Board. 

Federal  Old- Age  Benefits  Established  by  the  Social  Security  Act.  Infor- 
mational Service  Circular  No.  4.     November  1936.     19  pp. 

A  pamphlet  explaining  the  old-age  benefits  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  including  the  text  of  these  provsions. 

Security  in  Your  Old  Age.  Informational  Service  Circular  No.  9. 
November  1936.     4  pp.     (fold.) 

A  leaflet  addressed  to  employees  of  industrial  and  business  establishments, 
explaining  the  Federal  old-age  benefits  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Summary  of  Provisions  of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act  Relating  to 
Federal  Old-Age  Benefits.     1936.     1  p. 
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STATISTICAL    REPORTS 

(Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics  of  the  Social  Security  Board) 

Public  Assistance:  Monthly  Statistics  for  the   United  States.     Began 
publication  February  1936.     4  pp. 

Tables  and  charts  on  public-assistance  statistics  as  reported  by  States. 

Public  Assistance:  Quarterly  Review  of  Statistics  for  the  United  States. 
Began  publication  March  1936.     About  25  pp. 

A  quarterly  review  of  the  monthly  bulletin  with  analysis  of  plans  and 
reports  submitted  by  States.  The  quarterly  review  also  summarizes  changes 
in  different  types  of  public  and  private  relief  in  selected  urban  areas. 

Supplement  to  Quarterly  Review  of  Public  Assistance  Statistics  for  the 
United  States.     Began  publication  March  1936.     About  16  pp. 

Quarterly  public-assistance  statistics  by  States  and  counties. 

Changes  During  [Month]  in  Different  Types  of  Public  and  Private  Relief 
in  Urban  Areas.     About  10  pp. 

Monthly  statistics,  in  table  and  chart  form,  on  public  and  private  relief 
expenditures  in  selected  urban  areas.  Responsibility  for  publication  of  this 
bulletin,  first  published  in  January  1932  by  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  was  transferred  July  1,  1936,  to  the  Social  Security 
Board. 

PUBLICATIONS  OBTAINABLE  FROM  THE  SUPERINTENDENT 
OF  DOCUMENTS 

Social  Security  Act.     1935.     32  pp.     (Public,  No.  271,  74th  Cong.) 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue:  Regulations  90  Relating  to  the 

Excise  Tax  on  Employers  Under  Title  IX  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

1936.     66  pp. 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue:  Regulations  91   Relating  to  the 

Employees'  Tax  and  the  Employers'  Tax  Under  Title  VIII  of  the 

Social  Security  Act.     Appendix  contains:  Treasury  Decision  4704; 

Identification  of  Taxpayers  Under  Title  VIII  of  the  Social  Security 

Act. — Assignment  of  Identification  Numbers  to  Employers  and 

Account  Numbers  to  Employees.     1936.     54  pp. 
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Accounts  and  Audits,  Bureau  of,  functions 4-5,  face  page  69 

Administration: 

Maternal  and  child  welfare _ 51-53 

Old-age  benefits,  Federal 19-25 

Public  assistance 10,  21-38 

Public-health  services 54-55 

Unemployment  compensation 38-51 

Vocational  rehabilitation 55-56 

Applications  for  public  assistance 106,  107,  112,  113,  118,  119 

Appropriations,  social  security  program,  total  Federal 82 

Baltimore,  wage-records  office 23 

Benefit  procedure,  unemployment  compensation _  49-50 

Benefits,  Federal  old-age.     (See  Old-age  benefits,  Federal.) 
Blind,  aid  to: 

Applications  received,  by  States 112,  113 

Appropriations,  Federal 82 

Average  monthly  payments  to  individuals 30,  111 

Expenditures  for 13,  30,  82,  83-87,  89-98,  101,  110 

Federal  grants  to  States. 13,  82,  83-87,  89-98 

Payments  (Federal,  State,  local)  to  individuals 30,  101,  110,  111 

Provisions  of  act 17,  31,  81 

Recipients,  number  of 28-30,  100,  109 

Residence  requirements 26,  27,  36 

State  legislation  prior  to  act 7,  8-9,  28 

State  plans  approved 1,  2,  26,  35,  74-78 

Business  Management,  Bureau  of,  functions 5,  face  page  69 

Child-health  services.     (See  Maternal  and  child-health  services.) 
Child-welfare  services: 

Appropriations,  Federal 52-53,  82 

Federal  grants  to  States 53,  82,  83-87 

Provisions  of  act 52 

State  plans  approved 2,  53 

Children's  Bureau,  social  security  program 51-53,  82 

Contributions,  unemployment  compensation 47-49 

Crippled  children,  services  for: 

Appropriations,  Federal 52-53,  82 

Federal  grants  to  States 53,  82,  83-87 

Provisions  of  act 52 

State  plans  approved 2,  53 

Dependent  children,  aid  to: 

Applications  received,  by  States 118,  119 

Appropriations,  Federal 82 

Average  monthly  payments  per  child  and  per  family 1 16-1 17 

Expenditures  for 13,  30,  82,  89-98,  101,  115-117 
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Dependent  children,  aid  to — Continued.  Page 

Federal  grants  to  States 13,  82,  83-87,  89-98 

Payments  (Federal,  State,  local)  to  individuals 101,  115-117 

Provisions  of  act 27,  81 

Recipients,  number  of 30,  100,  1 14 

Residence  requirements 27,  36 

State  legislation  prior  to  act 7,  9,  27 

State  plans  approved 1,  2,  26,  37,  74-78 

Education,  Office  of.     (See  Vocational  rehabilitation.) 

Employment  Service,  United  States,  relation  to  unemployment  compensa- 
tion administration 10-11,  42-43,  45,  49-50,  57 

Executive  Director,  Office  of,  functions 3,  face  page  69 

Expenditures,  social  security  program,  total  Federal 82 

Federal  grants  to  States: 

Blind,  aid  to 82,  83-87,  89-98 

Child-welfare  services 82,  83-87 

Crippled  children,  services  for 82,  83-87 

Dependent  children,  aid  to 82,  83-87,  89-98 

Maternal  and  child-health  services 82,  83-87 

Old-age  assistance 82,  83-87,  89-98 

Public  assistance 82,  83-87,  89-98 

Unemployment  compensation  administration 82,  83-87,  88 

Federal  old-age  benefits.     (See  Old-age  benefits,  Federal.) 

Federal  old-age    benefits,    Bureau    of.      (See    Old-age    benefits,    Federal, 
Bureau  of.) 

Federal-State  cooperation 6-12,  66 

Field  offices: 

Functions 5-6,  21,  face  page  69 

Location  of 71 

Foreword V-VII 

General  Counsel,  Office  of,  functions 4,  face  page  69 

Informational  Service : 

Activities 61 

Functions 5,  61-62,  face  page  69 

Internal  Revenue,  Bureau  of 3,  20,  61,  81 

Interstate  problems : 

Public  assistance 36-38 

Unemployment  compensation 45-46 

Maternal  and  child-health  services: 

Appropriations,  Federal 52-53,  82 

Federal  grants  to  States 53,82,  83-87 

Provisions  of  act 52 

State  plans  approved 2,  53 

Maternal  and  child  welfare.     (See  Child-welfare  services;  Crippled  chil- 
dren, services  for;  and  Maternal  and  child-health  services.) 

Old-age  assistance: 

Age  distribution  of  new  recipients 108 

Age  requirements 26 

Applications  received,  by  States 106,  107 

Appropriations,  Federal 82 

Average  monthly  payments  to  individuals 28,  105 

Expenditures  for 13,  28,  82,  83-87,  89-98,  101,  103-105 

Federal  grants  to  States 13,  82,  83-87,  89-98 
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Old-age  assistance— Continued.  Page 

Old-age  benefits,  relation  to 15 

Payments  (Federal,  State,  local)  to  individuals 28,  101,  103-105 

Provisions  of  act 17-18,  31,  81 

Recipients,  number  of 27-28,  100,  102,  108 

Residence  requirements 26,  27,  36,  38 

State  legislation  prior  to  act 7,  9,  26-27 

State  plans  approved 1,  2,  26,  29,  74-78 

Old-age  benefits,  Federal: 

Accounts,  assignment  of 21-24,  66 

Actuarial  studies 25 

Administration.   19-25 

Appropriations  for 13,  82 

Claims,  adj  udication 24-25 

Computation  of 19,  79,  80 

Cost 20 

Coverage  estimates 1,  21 

Employments  excepted 19-20 

Financing 13-15 

Monthly  benefits,  illustrative 80 

Objectives  of  program 14-15,  20 

Old-age  assistance,  relation  to 15 

Provisions  of  act 19-21,  79,  81 

Wage  records 21-25 

Old-Age  Benefits,  Federal,  Bureau  of,  functions 3,  face  page  69 

Old-age  reserve  account: 

Appropriations 13,  82 

Creation  of 13-14 

Older  worker,  problem  under  Federal  old-age  benefits 20 

Pay-roll  taxes 16,  20 

Personnel,  Social  Security  Board: 

Number 6,  72 

Growth 63 

Policies 62-65 

Training 58,  64-65 

Personnel,  States: 

Public  assistance 34 

Unemployment  compensation 44-45 

Post  Office  Department,  cooperation  with  Board 21-23 

Private  pension  plans 21 

Public  assistance: 

Adequacy 17,31,  34-38 

Administration 7-8,  10,  12,  25-38 

Appropriations,  Federal 13,  82 

Average  monthly  payments  to  individuals 28,  30,  105,  111,  116-117 

Expenditures  for...    10,  13,  82,  83-87,  89-98,  101,  103-105,  110-111,  115-117 

Federdl  grants  to  States 13,  17,  82,  83-87,  89-98 

Financing 17-18,  81 

Payments  (Federal,  State,  local)  to  individuals 28-30,  101,  103-105, 

110-111,  115-117 

Provisions  of  act 7-8,  17,  26,27,30-38,81 

Recipients,  number  of 26,  27,  30,  100,  102,  109,  114 

Residence  requirements 26-27,  36,  38 
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State  legislation  prior  to  act- 7,  8-9,  26-28 

State  plans  approved 1,  2,  26,  29,  35,  37,  74-78 

State  plans,  conditions  for  approval 26,  27,  30-38 

(See  also  Blind,  aid  to;  Dependent  children,  aid  to;  Old-age  assistance.) 

Public  Assistance,  Bureau  of: 

Functions 3-4,  33,  face  page   69 

Service  to  States 33-34 

Public  Health  Service,  social  security  program 54-55 

Public-health  services: 

Allotments  to  States,  basis  of 54-55 

Appropriations,  Federal 82 

Federal  grants  to  States 13,  82,  83-87 

Provisions  of  act 54 

Records: 

Old-age  benefits 21-24 

Unemployment  compensation 47-51 

Regional  areas: 

List  of 69 

Map  of 70 

Regional  offices: 

Directors,  list  of 69 

Functions 5,  face  page  69 

List  of r 69 

Map  of 70 

Reporting  procedure: 

Old-age  benefits 24 

Public  assistance 36 

Unemployment  compensation 47-5 1 

Research  and  Statistics,  Bureau  of: 

Functions 4,  face  page  69 

Research  programs 59-6 1 

Statistical  reports 59,  123 

Social  Security  Board: 

Appropriations,  Federal 13,  82 

Composition  of 2 

Cooperation  with  other  Federal  agencies 56-59 

Disbursements - 13,  72-73,  82 

Expenditures,  administrative 72-73 

Functional  chart face  page  69 

Organization  of 2-6,  face  page  69 

Personnel 5,6,62-65,72 

Publications 120-123 

Research  programs 59-6 1 

State  personnel:  See  Personnel,  States. 

State  public-assistance  plans.     (See  under  Blind,  aid  to;  Dependent  chil- 
dren, aid  to;  Old-age  assistance;  Public  assistance.) 

State    unemployment    compensation    laws.     (See    under    Unemployment 
compensation.) 

Tax  on  employers  of  eight  or  more 16,  38 

Taxes  under  title  VIII 20 

Territorial  offices,  locations 69 
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Administration 7-8,  10-11,  12,  38-51 

Appropriations,  Federal 82 

Benefit  procedure 49-50 

Coverage  estimates 1,  60 

Credit  offset  against  Federal  tax 16 

Federal  administrative  grants  to  States 13,  38,  42-43,  82,  83-87,  88 

Financing 15-1 7 

Investment  of  State  funds 16-17 

Litigation 41 

Provisions  of  act 8,  38,  81 

Records 47-5 1 

State  laws 1,  2,  7,  9,  39-41,  44-51,  74-78 

Tax  on  employers  of  eight  or  more 16,  38 

Wages,  definition  of 48 

Unemployment  Compensation,  Bureau  of: 

Functions _.  3,  39,  42,  face  page  69 

Service  to  States 41 

Unemployment  trust  fund 13,  15-16,  99 

United  States  Employment  Service.     (See  Employment  Service,  United 
States.) 

Vocational  rehabilitation 2,  7,  13,  55-56,  82 

Wage  records,  Federal  old-age  benefits 21-25 

Wage  reports 24 


INFORMATION 

Information  concerning  the  several  sections  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  may  be  obtained  from  the  following  Government  agencies: 

Old-age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children,  and  aid  to  the  blind; 
unemployment  compensation;  old-age  benefits;  titles  I,  II,  III,  IV, 
VII,  IX,  X,  of  the  Social  Security  Act — Informational  Service, 
Social  Security  Board,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Maternal  and  child-health  services,  services  for  crippled  children, 
and  child-welfare  services;  title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act — 
Children's  Bureau,  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Public-health  work;  title  VI  of  the  Social  Security  Act — Bureau 
of  Public  Health  Service,  Department  of  the  Treasury,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Vocational  rehabilitation ;  title  V,  part  4,  of  the  Social  Security  Act — 
Office  of  Education,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

All  taxes  levied  under  the  Social  Security  Act ;  titles  VIII  and  IX — 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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